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Religious Communications. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


HINTS ON SIN AND FREE AGENCY. 


Iam one of those, who from an 
early period of life, have taken a 
deep interest in theological dis- 
cussions. These latter vears, I 
have not been remarkably fond of 
whatare called metaphysical discus- 
sions, in the science of theology ; 
nor have I been particularly averse 
to them, when managed with judg- 
ment and moderation. My fond- 
ness for them in early life was per- 
haps somewhat great, because | had 
not then sufficiently learned how va- 
rying and inconstant they are; one 
generation rejecting, not unfrequent- 
ly with scorn and contumely, what 
another had regarded as fundamen- 
tal and all-important. ‘The obser- 
vation of this has taught me more 
moderation in respect to them, and 
less confidence in them. On the 
other hand, the objection to all deep 
and thorough discussion of difficult 
topics in religious doctrine, su often 
made by calling them metaphysics, 
lam well persuaded, originates in 
most cases from ignorance in regard 
to these topics,or from want of in- 
terest in them, or from opposition to 
religion in general. 

The bible is not, indeed, a book 
of metaphysics, but it is filled with 
commands and prohibitions, which 
have an indissoluble connexion 
With, and relation to our meta- 
physical nature; and the reason- 
ableness of which can in no way be 
Jemonstrated without an appeal to 
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the fundamental principles of that 
nature. In what way can it be shown 
that man is a sinner, if he be not a 
free agent? And can the question, 
what is a free agent, be well answered 
without any considerations of a met- 
aphysical character ? 

This very simple view of the sub- 
ject may serve as an apology, per- 
haps, for the interest which some of 
our ablest divines take, and have 
for along time been accustomed to 
take, in discussions pertaining to the 
psychological nature of man. I in- 
tend it as a kind of apology, for the 
considerations which | am about to 
offer. 

I have read, with no common in- 
terest, all our late publications on 
the subject of human depravity and 
original sin. My object is neither 
directly to review them, nor to call 
them in question bere. They have 
insensibly led my mind to think 
much on the questions, What is sin? 
How does it commence in our race ? 
And where may we draw the line 
between what is sinful, and what ts 
not ? Questions surely of deep in- 
terest to every rational being, who is 
accountable to a God of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. 

I have no great confidence in my 
own speculations on this subject. 
The practical part of it is-easy ; 
and happy is it for eur race that a 
great part of them never have any 
doubts about it. When light is let 
in upon the understanding, con- 
science settles most of the ques- 

tions that can be raised about sin, 
with perfect ease, and by a dectsion 
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that admits ofnoappeal. The most 
important part of religion can doubt- 
less never depend on nice specula- 
tion and tenuous distinctions ;_ for 
then how could the great mass of 
mankind ever attain to it? 

But still, it is not useless to in- 
quire what knowledge we have, in 
respect to the topics above sugested. 
The late controversy between Dr. 
Wore and Dr. Woods, seems to 
have turned, at last, very much on 
the point, whether a disposition to 
sin constitutes the essence of sinful- 
ness or moral guilt, and whether this 
disposition is native or acquired. 

I confess myself to be somewhat 
embarrassed, whenever I attempt to 
get a definite idea of what this dis- 
position means. Isit love of what 
is sinful—a desire to do what is sin- 
ful—an inclination to do what is 
sinful? If it be either of these, it 
seems to me necessary to imply an 
act of the will. What is love but 
the goings forth of desire after an 
object that is agreeable—the wish- 
ing it, or willing it ? “And what are 
desire and inclination but acts of 
the will craving any cbject, or wish- 
ing the accomplishment of it? If 
this be the meaning of disposition, 
then I see not how it differs from the 
views of all those who hold sin to 
consist essentially in volition. 

But if disposition mean something 


still more recondite in our nature (if 


I may be allowed the expression) 
than love, desire, or inclination, then 
it must mean simply the aptitude of 
our nature to a thing, or the suscep- 
tibility of it in respect to a thing. 
For example, (if Imay illustrate a 
moral subject by a comparison drawn 
from a corporeal appetite,) before 
we taste of honey, there is an apti- 
tude in our physical constitution, 
whicit-orepares us to love it, when 
it is applied “te the palate; or we 
are physically susceptible of loving 
it : although before itis actually ap- 
plied, we cannot be said to love it: 
30 in respect to a susceptibility of 
becoming sinful. We may have 
this, when we are not actual sinners. 
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Adam surely had this in a state of jn- 
nocence. This is certain; because 
the event showed that he was sus- 
ceptible of sin. The fallen angels 
had this in their pristine state ; for 
they did sin. Beings perfectly in- 
nocentthen may have it. They are 
not sinners because they are suscep. 
tible of becoming so. For ought 
that I can see, the human nature of 
the Saviour may bave had this with- 
out any contamination. I do not 
aver that it bad; but I can hard- 
ly refrain from asking ; how could 
he be ‘* tempted in all points as we 
are,” if he had not such a suscepti- 
bility? And what temptation did 
he, after all, undergo in the desert, 
on the pinnacle of the temple, and 
on the mountain if he had no suscep- 
tibility in respect to the alluring ob- 
jects presented by the tempter? His 
spotless purity, his perfect freedom 
from the contamination of sin, shine 
the brighter, when we consider him 
as overcoming, without a moment’s 
doubt or hesitation, all the entice- 
ments offered to him. But where 
is the victory, and where the tri- 
umph, if these enticements were 
brought in contact with no suscep- 
tibility of being moved by them? 
And how was his nature traly human, 
if he were entirely destitute of all 
our sympathies in regard to such ob- 
jects ? 

This view of the subject is, I hope, 
at an infinite remove from that sen- 
timent, which maintains the pecca- 
bility of the Saviour’s human _ na- 
ture, in the ordinary sense of that 
word. The desire or inclination to 
do what was sinful, he never enter- 
tained for a moment. ‘* He was 
without sin.” But that while he taber- 
nacled in the flesh, he had that sus- 
ceptibility which Adam possessed th 
a state of innocence, and the fallen 
angels while in their pristine state, 
might be safely admitted, without 
any other consequence than an ac- 
cession of glory to him, who, though 
temptedin all points as we are, re- 
mained perfectly free from the cor- 
tamination of sin 
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If a disposition to sin, then, mean 
only a susceptibility of being influ- 
enced by sinful objects, or of hav- 
ing them act upon us by way of ex- 
citement, it clearly cannvt consti- 
tute the essence of sinfulness. Adam, 
‘m innocence, angels now fallen, 
when in the abodes of light possess- 
ed it. 

We seem then to have come to 
the conclusion, that disposition to sin 
must either mean what implies ac- 
tual volition or desire, and so does 
not differ from the views of the old- 
er speculatists on this subject; or 
else itmeans a susceptibility of being 
influenced by sinful motives, which 
in itself most certainly cannot be 
sin. If itmean neither of these, I 
am unable to divine what it can 
mean. If it does mean either, it 
leaves the difficulty about the origin 
and nature of sin just where it found 
If. 

indulge me a little farther. All men 
(and all moral beings ina state of tri- 
al) have, and necessarily must have, 
a susceptibility of being influenced 
or excited by sinful motives. Trial 
is, of course, a mere name without 
this. Is it sufficient then to say, 
that God has merely created men 
with this susceptibility, and left thein 
so? This is the view of many. This 
however, would only go to show 
that we are at first in the same sit- 
uation as Adam was, or as the fallen 
angels were. But the-angels did 
not all apostatize. How comes it, 
then, that a/l our race @re sinners ? 
How is this question to be solved ? 
The predominance of sin among the 
whole species is a certain and ac- 
knowledged fact. How can we ac- 
count for this ? 

The fact that all men are sin- 
ners must have some cause, or ex- 
ist uncaused. The latter [ suppose 
will not be maintained, at the pre- 
sent stage of philosophy, not to say 
of theology. If there be a cause 
then, in any proper sense of this 
word, what is it ? 

A grand question which has _ been 
the offendiculum philosophorum et 
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theologorum in every age, and which 
I have not the presumption to think 
that Lcan satisfactorily answer. A 
few plain considerations is all which 
I shall attempt to suggest, and for 
the correctness of these, I make the 
appeal to every man’s consciousness, 
who has everseriously directe:: his 
thoughts to the investigation of what 
passes within him. 

What are the facts in respect to this 
subject, with which experience and 
observation make ws acquainted ? f 
find within myself a susceptibility 
ofimpression from external objects ; 
a susceptibility of impression from ob- 
jects of asinful nature. This has exis- 
ted so long as I have any conciousness 
of being ; and I see it in children, at 
an age, the consciousness of which 
they lose in after life. Motives to 
do what God has forbidden, act upon 
me. ‘They create what | may name 
anexcitement In me, in respect to 
some forbidden object. To this ex- 
citement I can yield; -or [ can make 
resistance to it, and refuse to yield. 
I am conscious of such a power. It 
belongs to my nature as a free agent. 
It constitutes the very essence of 
that free agency. [tis at the same 
time, from its very nature, altogether 
indefinable. [tis a matter of sim- 
ple consciousness—an ultimate fact 
—and can therefore be defined by 
no comparison, and no circumlocu- 
tion. Every human being has the 
same proof of it, as he has of his 
ownexistence, for it is inseparable 
from his consciousness. 

Whatever may be the nature of 
my physical and metaphysical rela- 
tion to Godand dependence on him, 
itcan never be a subject of a cone 
sciousness so distinct and certain as 
this. Itis tobe made out by rea- 
soning and argument ; but the -con- 
sciousness of free agency is a proof 
of a still higher nature, and there- 
fore can never be weakened by any 
process of reasoning or induction, 
which may subsequently be made 
out and deduced from other topics. 

The point of actual sin seems to 
me to begin with the wrong exer- 
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cise of this power, which from its 
own intrinsic nature is voluntary and 
free. If I yield to excitement or 
motives to doevil, | am guilty of sin ; 
if I resist and overcome them, I am 
lree from that guilt. 

One may say, (as has often been 
said, ) the will always acts from mo- 
tives, and is decided by them. 

Be it so. In this case, then, the 
motive to sin is the excitement pro- 
duced within us by an inviting sin- 
ful object. But in case we resist aud 
overcome this excitement, is there 
no motive which leads us tu do this fF 
Undoubtedly there may be; and it 
commonly isa regard to the commands 
of God, or a respect to the recom- 
pense of reward, or a fear of punish- 
ment. But is there not something 
in free agency, which takes a higher 
position still, and has within its con- 
trol even the very motives to good 
and evil which are presented? I 
cannot philosophize about it, nor 
make a verbal diagram of it, nor draw 
it out in propositions exposed to the 
eye; but / can and do feel it, every 
conscious moment of my life. My 
soul is sovereign over all the objects 
which surround it. [It has an ulti- 
mate, supreme, moral control, as to 
the fact whether I will yield to their 
moral influence, or reject it. Ifyou 
call on me to define this power, I ac- 
knowledge myself utterly unable to 
define it; for to what shal] I liken 
this very essence of the image of the 
Divinity which we bear? But shall 
I deny what I am conscious of, be- 
cause I cannot define it?) Then must 
I deny that I have any consciousness 
too; for how shall I define this ? 

Here then is the very boundary 
beyond which no metaphysical pry- 
ing can pass. All beyond this, in 
regard to the point under considera- 
tion, evidently lies out of the reach 
of human investigation. 

_ My present belief is, that the very 
essence of sin lies in yielding to sin- 
ful excitement, when we have physi- 
cal and metaphysical power to resist 
it. Certainly our phyical powers 
are not destroyed by the lapse of 
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Adam. Our psychological or meta- 
physical ones remain substantially 
the same as his before the fall. But the 
fact is, as every one must see, that 
Adam’s race, one and all. without ex. 
ception of any but the Son of Man, 
who was also the Son of God, have 
yielded and do yield to the excite. 
ment In question ; and so one and 
all have become sinners. 

Why? Because they voluntarily 
yield to it, Imay answer. This is 
certainly true, also; and the con- 
sciousness of this is the very thing 
that fixes the stings of guilt in the 
breast. _ But then it is easy to press 
further questions bere, which 1 can- 
no{ answer; and which I believe no 
one has satisfactorily answered. 
They are such as these. If God 
knew that men would all be. sin- 
ners, when excited to become so, 
why did he place them where they 
would be surrounded by objects 
which he knew would excite them? 
Which I take to amount exactly te 
the same as, Why did he place mor- 
al beings ina state of probation, if 
he knew that they would fall ? 

1 hesitate not to say, at once, I 
do not know. I believe—lI fully be- 
lieve—(his character obliges me to 
do so) that he did it out of a wise 
and benevolent design. But he has 
left the particulars unexplained ; and 
shall | attempt to remove the veil 
from what he has covered ? 

Enough for us—man is a sinner— 
every where and in every case, a sin- 
ner—voluntarily so. But what is 
the divine agency in this case? Is 
God the author of sin in any sense ? 
And if so, in what r Is he the medi- 
ate or immediate author of it P— 
Questions on which disputes in New 
England have been long and loud; 
and which no feeble efforts of mine 
will terminate ; nor will they proba- 
bly have any influence upon them. 

But if] am not already growing 
tedious, indulge me here in a few 
plain and miscellaneous suggestions ; 
(miscellaneous all J have said was 
intended to be, for I am not writing 
anessay). I must regard all the rea- 
soning of those who would prove that 
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God is the immediate author of sin, 
(or, which is the same thing, hold 
to immediate divine influence in the 
ease of sinful actions) from the lan- 
guage of the bible, as destitute of 
any foundation in a considerate ex- 
planation of scripture language. I 
lay it down as a proposition, in 
which I do not fear contradiction 
from any one who well understands 
the nature of scriptural language, 
that the form of expression in the 
bible never determines of itself 
whether the agency designated by it 
is mediate or immediate. So that 
when God is said to have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, the conclusion from 
this expression that his immediate 
agency eflected this, is altogether 
without certainty. Solomon built 
the temple ; but he did not hew the 
stone, aud adjust them. God deliv- 
ered the law on mount Sinai. Nay, 
Moses in his history has given no in- 
timation that any but the Deity him- 
self, by his immediate agency, did 
this. Yet Stephen, in Acts vii. and 
Paul in Galatians and Hebrews, de- 
clare that the law ‘ was given by 
the ministry of angels.” In Kings, 
the writer says that *‘ God moved 
(ow) David to go and number Is- 
rael ; an action that was followed by 
the most fearful consequences. In 
Chronicles, the writer says, that ‘Sa- 
tan moved(vw) David’ todo this. The 
evangelist tells us that Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John ; 
and yet afterwards we find that Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disci- 
ples. To these, hundreds of similar 
instances might be added. Now in 
the face of such facts, will a man, not 
bigoted to system, venture to say, 
that the language of scripture of it- 
self determines whether divine agen- 
cy is mediate or immediate ?_ I trust 
not. If there be any proof of imme- 
diate divine agency in respect to sin, 
it must result from philosophy. But 
philosophy cannot well determine in 
this case. Consciousness of free 
agency surely affords no goud ground 
to argue zmmediate divine influence 
% extra. Vf there be such influence 
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in the case under consideration, it 
is beyond the power of man to 
prove it. 

Is the divine agency mediate then ? 
This question will be answered just 
according to the different views that 
persons have of mediate agency. 
That all men live, and move, and 
have their being in God, will not— 
cannot be denied. They depend on 
him for physical and metaphysical 
existence ; for all their moral pow- 
ers and faculties, and of course for 
the exercise of them. But does 
dependence exclude agency of 
our own ? If so, then there 
isnot an agent in the universe but 
God himself. Consciousness contra- 
dicts any such conclusion drawn from 
our dependence ; a consciousness 
inseparable from the exercise of our 
moral powers. All attempts to ge 
farther than this, are merely attempts 
to transcend the limits of human 
knowledge. That dependence is 
consistent with free agency we feel, 
we know for certainty ; but how it 
is reconciled with it, is a question te 
be solved only in a future state. - 

Here then | leave it. All the ef- 
forts made by speculating minds have 
not thrown one ray of light upon it; 
and from the very nature of the case, 
it is evident that they never can. 

Whatever the divine agency may 
be, I am conscious that it is not such 
as in any measure to impair my free 
agency, or to diminish my sense of 
guilt, when I yield to sinful excite- 
ment. No philosophy can eradicate 
or impair this persuasion in me. It 
is inseparably combined with thecon- 
sciousness of moral existence. The 
assurance that ‘** God tempteth ne 
man,” satisfies me also, that the 
scriptures take sides with conscience. 
Here then I leave the matter of di- 
vine agency, by simply adding, it 
cannot be proved to be immediate, 
neither from scripture nor philoso- 
phy ; it cannot be shown to be me- 
diate in any such sense as to dimin- 
ish our free agency or our guilt. Its 
limits, its modus operandi are known 
only to him who exerts it. 
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One word on the position, that the 
will is always directed by motives. 
This seems to be a very reasonable 
and philosophical proposition. Nay, 
one can be reduced to the strait of 
absurdity, who ventures to contra- 
dict it, by an ingenious metaphysi- 
cal opponent ; and brought in guilty 
of asserting that effects exist without 
causes. So Leibnitz, President Ed- 
wards, and all who reason with them. 
Do manus ; but still | have a kind of 
doubt, arising from turning my views 
within, which prevents me from set- 
tling down on this as terrafirma. The 
whole process seems to me to be 
drawn from physical analogies. No 
physical motion, we know, takes 
place without an adequate impelling 
force. But how is it with that free- 
ly acting, ammortal part, which 
bears the image of God himself? 
Must it always have what is equiva- 
lent to physical impulse, i. e. mo- 
tives? TI hesitate here, at the ven- 
ture of my philosophical reputation. 
I do not know enough of the modus 
of free agency to venture on this be- 
lief. 1 donot venture, indeed, to 
assert the contrary ; For the pre- 
sent, I believe this is one of the sub- 
jects out of the boundaries of human 
knowledge, however specious the 
speculations on it may have been. I 
wait for more light before 1 adopt 
them. The fact of free agency I 
know—I feel—I am certain of ; the 
modus in which the mind or will is 
balanced and inclined, in all cases, I 
leave for those to settle, who have 
more lights to guide them in this ter- 
ra incognita, than [ enjoy. 

I promise now to come to an end ; 
after having like all metaphysical 
speculators, wearied the reader’s pa- 
tience by protracting my discourse. 
I only add, that the susceptibility of 
influence from siuful objects, which 
necessarily are incident to a state of 
probation, in a state of reward is 
doubtless removed. Angels and the 
spirits of the just made perfect, no 
longer have it, and therefore cannot 
be tempted. God has it not, and 


therefore cannot be tempted to sin. 
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Infants, born with this susceptibility 
if admitted to happiness (which I be. 
lieve, though I cannot prove it) are 
divested of this. 

In all mankind this susceptibility 
exists to such a degree, that it is de 
facto certain that they will yield to 
sinful excitement. This cannot be 
contradicted. They are born to this 
lot. Regeneration subdues the pre- 
dominant power of it, by strengthen- 
ing al] the moral powers in opposi- 
tion toits influence. A state of glo- 
ry remeves it finally and forever. 

Now if any of your readers, Mr. 
Spectator, have their metaphysical 
cogitations disturbed by mine, let 
them expose my weakness and show 
their own strength. I challenge no 
one. My weapons are not sharp nor 
polished. Look within, has been the 
watch-word with me, in all my spec- 
ulations. If any one thinks them 
quite bad or unfashionable metaphys- 
ics (as [ have no doubt many will) 
I have only to say, Let him write 
for you something plainer, more or- 
derly, more distinguishing, more 
philosophical, more scriptural, and 
last, but not least of all, more brief, 
than | have written. and I will be 
among the first to do him obeisance. 

Oup Times, 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Lay Presbyters, No. Vil. 


If a mode of government can be 
elicited from the New Testament, 
the maxim, ‘** whatever is best ad- 
ministered is best,’ is more objec- 
tionable in ecclesiastical, than civil 
politicks. Ambition has often per- 
verted both; yet the essentials of 
the church of Christ exist in many 
denominations unto this day. Nev- 
ertheless, to affirm that expediency 
can vindicate ordinations not found 
in the word, is to assert, that the 
end can justify unlawful means. 
Pious breathings of heart are reli- 
gion, yet zea! should associate at- 
tainable knowledge, correct motives, 
and other circumstances; and never 
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substitute ‘“‘for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” 

Minucius, Hippolytus, and Ori- 
gen will now prove, that during the 
intermissions of the sufferings inflic- 
ted by Severus, Maximinus, and De- 
cius, in the third century, the scrip- 
tural ordinary officers ruled, and ser- 
ved the churches. 

The Octavius of Marcus Minu- 
cius Felix appears to have been 
written, after the apology of Ter- 
tullian, and to contain passages 
transcribed by Cyprian. It isa 
vindication of Christianity perfectly 
in character for a Roman orator, as 
was the writer. 

Cecilius presents the arguments of 
the day against, and Octavius de- 
fends, the ‘‘ mad superstition ;’? Mar- 
cus is intrusted by the former to be 
umpire, and by him also saved from 
the trouble of asentence. This pleas- 
ant little fiction offers to our subject 
nothing relevant, except an unbias- 
sed representation, at its period, of 
the humble condition of the Chris- 
tian church in the Capital of the 
world. Cecilius, in his ardour asks ; 
‘‘ Why have they,” the Christrans, 
‘neither altars, nor temples, nor 
any images, at least which are 
known ? Why do they not speak, 
but in’ private holes, and corners, 
whither they repair by stealth, if 
this their religion be not infamous 
and criminal ??? Octavius, who an- 
swers the objections of his opponent 
in succession, asks. ‘* To what pur- 
pose should we make any form or 
representation of God, whose living 
image, man himself is? Or what 
temple should we raise to him, since 
the world, which he has formed, is 
not able to contain him? Were it 
not much better to dedicate our mind 
for his abode, and consecrate our 
heart for his altar? Nor ought we to 
be accused of prating in corners, if 
you be either ashamed or afraid to 
hear usin public.’ Ceczlius had al- 
sosaid ‘* Their nocturnal ceremo- 
nies.and concealed devotions suf- 
ficiently prove the things charg- 
ed against them.—And they who 


tell us, that they worship a man, 
who was crucified, and that the wood 
of across constitutes a great part 
of their devotion, do worthily attri- 
bute to them altars suitable to their 
crimes, adoring what they deserve.” 
To these things Octavius replied ; 
‘‘ We neither worship crosses, nor 
wish to be nailed to them, You 
yourselves are more likely to adore 
them, who worship wooden gods, 
that are made of the same matter,”— 
Cectlius had with acrimony asked ; 
‘¢ shall we suffer men of an unlaw- 
ful, infamous and desperate faction, 
without fear of punishment, to at- 
tempt against the gods—a confeder- 
acy, or rather a conspiracy, inte 
which they are not initiated by any 
holy rites, but by impious crimes. 
practised in their night conventicles, 
solemn fasts, and horrid and in- 
human feasts ? These are the people 
that skulk in the dark, and flee the 
light, who are mute in public, and full 
of chat in their private assemblies.— 
They slight the dignities of the 
priesthood, and contemn the sacred 
purple, &c.”” Octavius answered ; 
‘* As for our feasts, they are chaste 
and sober. With respect to hon- 
ours, it doth not follow, that because 
we decline your purple and dignities, 
that we are the dregs of the people ; 
nor are we to be accounted factious, 
if aspiring after thesame happiness, 
we all meet together in peace, and 
retirement.” 

Such was the humiliating condi- 
tion of the churches in Italy, at the 
period mentioned. Instead of pow- 
er and dignity, liberty of conscience 
had no public protection, and the 
true worshippers met, only, under 
the clouds of the night, in seques- 
tered corners. 

Hippolytus, probably an inhab- 
itantef Arabia, was contemporary 
with Minucius Felix; but if a resi- 
dent of Portus, the mouths of the 
Tiber only divided him from the 
scene of the Octavius. Some frag- 
ments only are his, in the volume 
which bears his name. 

The ‘ Chronicon” was the work 
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of another Hippolytus. The tract 
‘* De Consummatione Mundi,” which 
treats of Antichrist, is the produc- 
tion of a later age. The confi- 
dence and ignorance, which it dis- 
plays, agree not with the character 
given by Photius and others, of this 
father. ‘* The commentary on the 
story of Susannah” is equally un- 
worthy. ‘The aecounts of the 
Apostles and Disciples,” if his, 
have been interpoiated with fictions 
of Jater times. The nameless mon- 
umental statue, now in the vatican, 
rescued from the ground in 1551, 
bearing an engraving of the Cycle 
attributed to Hippolytus, is suppos- 
ed to have been of him 3; but four 
fifths of the titles of the works, ap- 
pearing on the engraved representa- 
tion of it, are not those ascribed to 
him by Eusebius, Jerom, Photius and 
the rest; and no one of them is 
certain. ‘The forms of some of the 
Greek leiters are later, and so must 
the statue be, than the sixth century. 
‘¢ The apostolic tradition” which 
is now published in his name, rests 
upon no other evidence than this 
stone. Being indeed a modification 
from the eighth book of the apos- 
tolical constitutions, it merits equal 
contempt, and carries its obvious 
grounds of condemnation on its face. 
Yet was it written when bishops 
were parochial, commissioned with- 
eut imposition of hands, when a 
presbytery was in every church, 
when the presbyters were all preacn- 
ers, and the deacons served. ‘‘ The 
demonstration against the Jews,” 
seems to be a commentary on 
the 69th Psalm. Neither in_ it, 
norin any of the fragments of his 
commentaries, has any thing been 
found relative to the government of 
the church. 

The tract ** Against the heresy of 
a certain Noetus,” the patripassian, 
contains much good sense, and has 
claims of genuineness. In the first 
paragraph Neetus is said to have af- 
firmed, that Christ was the Father, 
and that the Father himself suffered ; 
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that Noetus was Moses; and his 
brother, Aaron; and that -‘ the pres- 
byters having heard these things, 
and cited him, xge¢Ruregos reocxure- 
Caysvor, they examined him before 
the church.’’ He denied, but after- 
wards, defended openly his opinions. 
‘¢The presbyters summoned him a 
second time, condemned’’—and 
“cast him out of the church.” If 
this be a part of the writings of Hip- 
polytus against heretics, mentioned 
by Eusebius, Jerom, and Photius, 
and quoted without name by Epipha- 
nius, it accords with all antecedent 
evidence, and evinces, that the pres- 
bytery in a church, then, had the 
power of citing, trying, and excom- 
municating heretics. The presby- 
ters in this case acted unquestiona- 
bly asa presbytery, which must have 
had its president, or in the language 
of some in that day, bishop. The 
whole proceedings are described as 
they should have been, upon the 
supposition, that this bad all the offi- 
cers heretofore found in any regular- 
ly constituted church. The trial and 
sentence against a heretic, here had 
by presbyters, well accords with 
their clerical ordination. Hippoly- 
tus says, Noetus was of Smyrna. 
Epiphanius makes Ephesus, the 
birth place of this heresy, but he is 
a loose writer, and was born more 
than a century after. 

Origen, who was honoured with 
the name Adamantius, was bora 
some time before the end of the se- 
cond, and lived unto the middle of the 
third century. Having taught suc- 
cessfully a philosophic and catechet- 
ic school in Alexandria, he was at 
length irregularly ordained in Pales- 
tine, a presbyter.(a@) His expost- 
tions of the scriptures are often re- 
fined, and visionary ; and his doc- 
trines on some points unsound. But 
as his powers of diserimination have 


(a) Erasmus in his life of Origen, and 
others, have given too much credit to the 
relations of Eusebius: he was partial to 
Origen, and opposed Porphyry by stories 
instead of proofs, _ 
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justly demanded high respect, so his 
piety was of the purest water. Speak. 
ing of the Angels in the Apocalypse, 
he says; ‘* That certain ruling pres- 
byters in the churches were called 
angels, by John in the Apocalypse.” 
(a) The same term, rg0e¢lweg, was 
used by Paul;(6) and continually by 
Justin Martyr, for that presbyter, 
who presided in worship, and blessed 
the sacramental elements. This 
head of the elders must have been, 
for there was no higher ordinary offi- 
cer in any Christian church, the an- 
gel in each of the churches in the 
Apocalypse. Here is the learned 
Origen, a cotemporary for many 

ears with Trenzeus, Clemens Al. 
and Tertullian, another decisive 
witness, that the ruding, was nota 
lay, presbyter. He observes also ; 
‘‘With us, reasonings are mild to- 
wards those, who receive instruction ; 
but it becomes him, who has been 
promoted to the work of teaching, 
mecidlawevoy tov Aovou, to be able to 
convince such as oppose the Gospel.” 
(c) The word wegoslapevov here used 
for any person, who has been eleva- 
ted to the office of ateacher, is used 
in the same sense, in | ‘Thess. v. 12. 
where, following, without the article, 
it is another characteristic of those, 
who had been described as * labour- 
ing inthe word.’ If it be the duty 
of a mpotlapevog, president, to be 
able to convince adversaries, it fol- 
lows that the same wgo@lapevog, rul- 
ing elder of a church was a teacher. 
The word denotes presicency or 
priority, and being associated with 
the authority to teach, but contrasted 
with the milder instructions of cate- 
chists, it sufficiently discovers the of- 
fice to have been that of a presbyter 5 
for although the term bishop was now 
often used for rgoeolws, presiding el- 
der; there were, as yet, but the two 
ordinations, one of presbyters, the 
other of deacons. 


(a) “Tlgcso7 clas Tivag Tov 6KXANTInY ay- 
perCUC Asp ecOas Wap Tw lwavyn sy TH AoKe- 
nwt.” De Orat. S. 34. 

(6) 1 Tim, v. 17, 

(ce) Contra Celsum, Lib. vi. p. 279. 


Vol. VI.—No. 3. Q4 


An argument for the identity of 
the orders of bishops and presbyters, 
has often been drawn from the first 
chapter of Titus, where the terms of 
otfice, and the personal qualifications 
are used so promiscuously, as to baf- 
fle all powers of discrimination. Or- 
igen has observed on the same pas- 
sage, that; ‘It is,evident, that in the 
designation of those denominated 
bishops. Paul delineating what‘kind 
of a man, it was fit, should bea bish- 
op, has directed, that he be a teach- 
er, saying, at becomes him to be able 
to confute gainsayers.”’(d) Here 
the presbyters, whom Titus was left 
in Crete to ordain, are declared by 
Origen, to have been the persons, 
whom Paul immediately afierwards 
denominates bishops; and if these 
were all to be teachers, which is here 
also affirmed, they were of one kind 
only, and none of them laymen. 

A passave has sometimes been 
qucted and unfairly transiated, on 
prayer. ‘* Besides those which are 
general, there 1s a certain debt to the 
widow, who has been received by 
the church, is xngas—epsirAy, and 
another to the deacon, xas érega dsaxo- 
vou, and another to the bresbyter, 
xaos addy TeECBurEegov, but-the debt to 
the bishop is the most weighty, xa: 
ETioxomou OF opsiAn Pagulaty eciiv, be- 
ing required by the Saviour of the 
whole church, and avenged, unless 
it be paid.’’(. )- 

If the debt to the presbyter was 
thought by Origen, to be different 
fiom that due the bishop, he has not 
so expressed it. The translation, 
‘* another to presbyters, and another 
to bishops” is indefensible. Yet if 
we suppose Origen to have intended, 
that the debt due the bishops was 
weightiest, because of his care and 
responsibility, as the presiding pres- 
byter, whose superintending anxiety 
for the whole church, laid a just 
foundation of a claim upon the peo- 
ple for proportional remuneration, 
the passage will be ajust representa- 


d) Orig. contra Celsum. lib. IIT. p. 140, 
e) Orig. Miss, suxne, 
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tion of facts, in the government of 


the churches at that time; and the 
adoption of the word bishop in 
the sense of xpostrws, ruling elder, 
would have been no more than a 
conformity toa mode of expression, 
which was beginning to be adopted 
in his day. But the debt to the bish- 
op not being expressed to be another, 
may be taken to be that, which was 
before declared to be due to the 
presbyter, and what may be said of 
the bishop’s claim may be grammati- 
cally viewed, as affirmed of the last 
of the three kinds of debts, which 
had been enumerated. This inter- 
pretation is supported also, by the 
circumstance, that he speaks of the 
officers of the church, sometimes as 
presbyters, and deacons. and at oth- 
ers as bishops, presbyters and dea- 
cons. (a) But upon any interpretation 
there is no ground to imagine, that 
he meant by the presbyter, alayman. 

The Philocalia were collected 
more than a century after Origen’s 
death. To quote this production in 
support of those writings, from 
whence they are presumed to have 
been taken, may be proper. but 
they ought not to be deemed compe- 
tent evidence of any thing, not 
found in his works. A mistaken 
passage has been brought from the 
Philocalia to prove ‘ the succession 
Oradoxny of the apostles,’ but the 
writer is speaking of the handing 
down of the scriptures by the apos- 
tles. 

He censures those deacons, who 
coveted ‘the first seats of those, 
who are denominated presbyters, 
and such as laid schemes to be call- 
ed presbyters ;(b) and alleges, that 
as Christ washed the feet of his dis- 
ciples, ** so a bishop should minister 
as a servant, to his fellow servants.” 
(c) His complaint of those bishops 
and presbyters, who were unlearned 


(a) Tract. No. V. on Matt. and Hom. 
VIL. on Jeremiah. 

(6) Tract 24, on Matt. 

fe) Tract. 31, 0n Matt. 
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and flagitious (d) may have provoked 
his own bishop, by whose obloquy 
his character was assailed. Had the 
office of Demetrius, been by ordina- 
tion, or resulted from seniority, those 
jealousies would probably never have 
arisen ; nor had the church at Alex- 
andria been deprived of the unrival- 
led learning, and exemplary piety of 
Origen. 

‘hat there should be one, howey- 
er designated among the plurality of 
equals, in every public body, to fa- 
cilitate their operations, or lead in 
duties, 1s suggested by the experi- 
ence of all assemblies, civil and ec- 
clesiastical. ‘The Greeks denomin- 
ated him sgosolws, president, the 
identical term adopted by the first 
Christian presbyteries for their pri- 
mus. The seven apocalyptic chur- 
ches were indirectly addressed, 
through that officer, by the name an- 
gel, chosen because less publicly 
know n, but we have found not one 
instance in any uninspired writing of 
the use of that name in the same 
sense. To show, how this unordain- 
ed presidency over equals, grew into 
parochial episcopacy, all the credi- 
ble evidence, which has hitherto oc- 
curred, has been presented. But 
every effort to discover, even the ex- 
istence of lay elders, or of any infe- 
riour grade of presbyters, has totally 
failed; neither has there been found 
a single word of such a diversity, 
nor the idea of such an officer, in any 
church. If such a class of men had 
existed in the apostolic churches, il 
could not have escaped detection. 
If the scriptures had been under- 
stood, by the apostles and evangelists 
to warrant it, the grade must have 
existed, and would certainly have 
appeared. ‘lhe conclusion is conse- 
quently undeniable, that those, who 
find lay presbyters in the New Tes- 
tament, have made a discovery of 
that, of which the inspired men, whe 
wrote it, never entertained an idea. 


JI. P. W. 


(d) Tract. 15 on Matt. 
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The power and grace of Christ dis- 
played in the conversion of the 
thief on the cross.—A Sermon, 
from Luke xxiii. 42.—And he 
said unto Jesus, Lord, remember 
me, when thou comest into thy 
kingdom. 


This simple and comprehensive 
prayer, in connexion with the events 
which preceded and accompanied 
it, furnishes an interesting theme for 
meditation. It was the language of 
a malefactor, justly suffering for his 
crimes, and casting his soul on the 
expiring Saviour, by whose side he 
was suspended, for forgiveness and 
salvation. May the Holy Spirit 
lead us to adore the riches of God’s 
grace displayed in the conversion of 
this guilty man. 

In elucidating the subject, it may 
be remarked, 

1. The person, who uttered the 
prayer under consideration, was one 
ef the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael. and one who had possessed, in 
the eyes of the world, an openly vi- 
cious and immoral character. 

He had been publicly arraigned as 
a thief. His iniquitous deeds had, 
on trial, been proved against him, 
and he was condemned to suffer a 
painful death, as an example to oth- 
ers. Nothing more is recorded of 
his history, than what transpired, 
during the crucifixion of the Saviour. 
But the character he sustained is ex- 
plicitly stated, by all the Evangel- 
ists, who agree in speaking of him, 
as a thief anda malefactor. It is 
also worthy of notice, tbat the proph- 
et Isaiah, who foretold the sufferings 
of Christ hundreds of years before 
the event took place, makes particu- 
lar mention, that the Messiah was to 
be ‘numbered with the transgress- 
ors,’ one of which was this very 
thief. That he was not unjustly 
condemned, is evident from his own 
confession to his companion in 
wickedness, when they were endur- 
ing together the tortures of crucifix- 
ion. ‘* We receive,” said he, “the 





due reward of our deeds; but this 
man hath done nothing amiss.” 

We have, then, full evidence, that 
the person who made this interest- 
ing prayer, was one who had sus- 
tained an infamous character, who 
had been convicted of his crimes, 
and received sentence of death, and 
who at the time he uttered it, was 
enduring the agonies of dissolving 
nature. He and his vile associate 
were crucified with our Saviour, not 
with a design to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of that holy person, or to con- 
fer any honour on him, but to add, 
in the view of the spectators, to his 
disgrace. ‘To a Redeemer, not only 
thus nun®ecred with transgressors. 
but suspended between them, as if 
he himself were the chief of 
transgressors, the request was made 
—‘‘Lord, remember me, when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’? Such a 
prayer, from such a man, and in 
such circumstances, must lead us to 
admire the riches of divine grace. 
We shall have still greater occasion 
to do this, as we advance in the il- 
lustration of the subject, and remark; 

2. That the person, who uttered 
this prayer, was an open despiser ot 
the Saviour, even after he was sus- 
pended by his side on accross. From 
the testimony cof the inspired wri- 
ters, it appears, that he came to the 
place of his execution, with a hard 
heart, and with as contemptuous 
views of Christ, as his executioners 
had, or any of the spectators. The 
words of Matthew are the following : 
—‘‘ And they that passed by reviled 
him, wagging their heads and saying, 
Thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself: if thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross. Like- 
wise also the chief priests mocking 
him, with the scribes and elders 
said, He saved others, himself he 
cannot save: if he be king of Is- 
rael, let him now come down from 
the cross, and we will believe him. 
He trusted in God: let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him: for he 
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said I am the Son of God.” Such 
was the scornful and triumphing lan- 
guage of the spectators of a scene 
which no serious mind can contem- 
plate, but with the deepest emotion. 
To this affecting account it is added 
— The thieves also, which were cru- 
cified with hin, cust the same in his 
teeth. Itis not said one of them, but 
the thieves, which were crucified with 
him. It appears, then, from the testi 

monv of this Evangelist, that the per- 
son who was heard to make the pray- 
er, under consideration, was an open 
despiser of the Saviour, even after he 
was suspended with him on the cross. 
The Evanvelist Mark testifies to 
the same effect. His words are 
these :—* And they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself, and come down 
from the cross. Likewise also the 
chief priests mocking, said among 
themselves, with the scribes, He sav- 
ed others, himself he cannot save. 
Let Christ the king of Israel descend 
now from the cross, that we may see 
and believe. And they that were 
crucified with him, reviled him.” 
The four Evangelists testify, that 
two thieves were crucified with 
Christ. Matthew and Mark affirm, 
that these two thieves joined the 
multitude in reveling him ;—and 
though Luke and John have not re- 
corded this particular fact, yet they 
have said nothing to contradict it. 
These men, it is to be remembered, 
did not write in concert, but, at dif- 
ferent times; and they relate differ- 
ent circumstances of the same great 
event. Comparing their histories, 
we fairly and unavoidably come to 
the conclusion, though many have 
presumed to entertain a_ different 
Opinion, that the penztent thief, at 
first joined his companion in wicked- 
ness and suffering, in reviling the 
Saviour, as is affirmed by Matthew 
and Mark ; and that some time be- 
fore he expired, divine grace subdu 

ed him, and he possessed another 
heart, as is afiurmed by Luke, in the 
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text and context. Admitting these 
facts, we may see further and more 
abundant occa on to admire the 
power and grace of God, our Say- 
iour, Truly we have before us a 
wonderful instance of conversion 
from sin to holiness ;—an instance, 
which establishes, beyond all con- 
troversy, the reality of what is called 
conversion or the new birth. The 
same invistble and constraining in- 
fluence, which struck dumb a perse- 
cuting Saul, in bis mad career, and 
caused him to bow in humble sub- 
mission at the feet of Jesus, must 
have wrought a thorough change, in 
the heart of this graceless, unbeliev- 
ing thief. So totally blinded by sin 
was this wretched man, and so con- 
temptuous were his views of Him 
who claimed to be the Messiah, and 
who was now in a condition similar 
to his own, that he could openly join 
with others in mocking him, when 
he knew himself to be-fast sinking 
into the eternal world. Possibly he 
came to the cross determined not to 
shrink in passing through the pain- 
ful scene of being tortured to death ; 
and to convince the spectators ot his 
fortitude, he might be influenced to 
join the multitude in the common 
cry. Whether he was thus influen- 
ced or not, the evidence is clear, 
that he did revile the Saviour, after 
he was suspended on his cross. How 
sudden, and how great then must 
have been the change wrought in 
this man! How astonishing the grace 
and compassion of the Redeemer! 
What greater proof could he exhibit, 
that he truly laid down his life for 
his enemies; and that he came into 
the world to save even the chief of 
sinners! ‘This interesting event took 
place, not in a corner, but in a pop- 
ulous city, and in the presence of a 
great concourse of people, to con- 
vince the world, that none are so 
deeply sunk in sin, as to be beyond 
the reach of the all conquering grace 
of Christ. Here, was one of our 
fallen race, rescued from endless de- 
struction, who was known to posses» 
a vile character, and who had just 
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been heard to speak scornfully of 
the blessed Saviour, who is the only 
hope and help of sinners What 
must the spectators have thought, of 
the sudden, and total change in the 
language of this malefactor, whom 
they had heard, a short time before, 
uniting with his fellow-sufferer and 
others, in deriding Him, to whom he 
now humbly and fervently prayed 
for help. The other malefactor, 
still railing on the Saviour, he re- 
buked saying, Dost not thou fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? And we indeed 
justly; for we receive the due re- 
ward of our iniquity, but this man 
hath done nothing amiss.—Here 
were the happy fruits of repentance. 
After thus rebuking and exhorting 
his fellow-sufferer, the penitent 
thief turned his weeping eyes to 
Christ and prayed, ** Lord, remem- 
ber me, when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” —Why did not this ear- 
nest prayer, heard from the lips of 
the malefactor, strike dumb all the 
spectators? Why were they not 
brought toa solemn pause? Truly 
they were hardened through tne de- 
ceitfulness of sin. 

The sudden and total alteration 
in the views and language of this 
man was full evidence of a supernat- 
ural work on his heart. He was 
constrained to believe in Christ, as 
an Almighty Saviour, whom, a short 
time before, he openly despised. 
Where shall we find an instance, re- 
corded in the inspired volume, which 
more fully proves the special influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in renewing 
the hearts of those who turn from 
darkness unto light? Let those 
who deny, or reluctantly admit the 
fact of such an influence in the work 
of regeneration, attend candidly to 
this account, and no longer indulge 
a doubt respecting this important 
truth. To resis the evidence, fur- 
nished by this instance, is to mani- 
fest the same unbelief, which ap- 
peared in the Jews. 

But we shall perceive still greater 
occasion for udmiring the power of 


the divine Redeemer and the richeg 
of his mercy, by attending, 

3. ‘To the nature and suitableness 
of the prayer, offered by this suffer- 
ing criminal. It was but a short 
time,—supposed to be six hours, that 
is, from nine o’clock in the morning 
until three in the afternoon,—that 
our Lord endured the tortures of the 
cross. In this time, great changes 
were effected in the mind of this 
malefactor. A more suitable peti- 
tion could not have entered the beart 
of any man than he presented to the 
dying Saviour :—*“ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom.’ Had he been in the school 


of Christ all his days, associated 


with the most eminent Christians, he 
could not have expressed himself 
with more propriety and pertinency. 
He was now a dying man, witnessin 

also the last struggles of Christ, and 
must have looked beyond a tempo- 
ral kingdom, on which even the dis- 
ciples of Christ seemed so much to 
dwell. In him were manifested the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, which 
will enlighten the darkest minds, in 
the most forlorn condition, and with- 
out which all will walk in darkness. 
By his praying to the Saviour on the 
cross, and solemnly and fervently 
addressing him as his Lord, he ex- 
hibited evidence not to be question- 
ed, that he fully believed in his di- 
vinity. To him Christ crucified was 
now no stumbling-block. How as- 
tonishing was the light which shone 
into his heart! A few moments be- 
fore, he was glorying in his fortitude, 
and deriding with the multitude bim 
whom he now called upon as his 
Lord and his God. This was the 
effectual teaching of the Holy Spi- 
rit; yet means,and such as may be 
denominated the most powerful, 
were used in his conversion. He 
had opportunity to witness the won- 
derful manner in which Christ en- 
dured the pains of the cross. He 
had opportunity to witness also the 
darkness, which took place over all 
the earth for three hours. This was 
a miraculous display of divine pow- 
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er, a visible and an awful token of 
God’s wrath against the crucifiers of 
the holy Jesus. What more power- 
ful means of conviction did he need ? 
These were accompanied by the 
quickening influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and a mighty change was 
wrought in him. By his entreating 
Christ, as his Lord and Saviour, to 
remember him when he came into 
his kingdom, he gave decided proof 
of the reality and strength of his 
faith. His stubborn heart was bow- 
ed, and in that honest hour, be was 
willing to let the whole world know 
what were his convictions, and of 
how much importance he now es- 
teemed Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
then on the cross, despised by the 
great and honourable men of the 
earth. He was not ashamed to 
change his language, nor to be heard 
pleading for bis immortal soul, and 
making supplication to him, who was 
‘then offering his lifea ransom. He 
evidently, and at once, rose in his 
feelings above this world. He look- 


ed beyond the gloomy scene which 
was passing before him, fully convin- 


ced, that Jesus Christ, though suffer- 
ing with ignominy, and regarded with 
general contempt, was nevertheless 
a great king, and would establish a 
great kingdom. ‘Taught by the 
Holy Spirit, he had a clear discern- 
ment of the nature of that kingdom— 
that it was not of this world, but was 
spiritual, glorious and everlasting. 
A deep conviction seemed to have 
pervaded bis mind, that ‘* this stone,” 
which was, at that time, so con- 
temptuously ‘set at nought by the 
builders,’’ would soon ** become the 
head of the corner.’? Fully per- 
suaded of this, he reproved his fel- 
low-sufferer, for continuing his scof- 
fing language. It is an interesting 
fact, which many who have often 
read the account, may not have no- 
ticed, that the mind of this man was 
more enlightened with respect to 
the nature of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, than the minds of those, who 
had been with him, during the whole 
of his ministry. Their faith was 
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shaken, and a dark cloud came oye, 
all their hopes, when they saw Chris; 
condemned to be crucified; py 
through God’s marvellous grace, im- 
parted to this poor maletactor, he 
was enabled to see the final conquest 
of the Redeemer and the future glory 
of his kingdom. The light of the 
gospel beamed upon his ‘soul, inspir- 
ing bim with a hope, which “ enter- 
eth into that within the vail,’ while 
the disciples, who had avowed their 
strong attachment to Christ, owing 
to their pre conceived and false no- 
tions of his kingdom, were involved 
in doubt and perplexity, not knowing 
what to believe. 

This mao was doubtless designed 
to be exhrbited to the world asa glo- 
rious trophy of the victory of Christ, 
and an earnest of his future success 
in bringing over captive souls to his 
standard and kingdom. The change 
which he experienced was sudden, 
and the marks of his faith were 
strong, that the more striking evi- 
dence might be exhibited of the pow- 
er and grace of the Redeemer. In 
the hearing of the multitude conven- 
ed on that occasion, he prayed like 
one whohad been favored with long 
experience in the divine life.—We 
may proceed still further in our con- 
templations, and consider, 

4. The manner in which the Sa- 
viour treated this prayer. Here, we 
shall see new occasion to adore the 
riches of divine grace. In the midst 
of all his own sufferings, and the 
mocking of the multitude, the com- 
passionate Redeemer heard the 
prayer of the penitent thief, and that 
his enemies might witness his readi- 
ness to forgive the chief of sinners 
upon their repentance and faith in 
him, gave him a public answer. Ver- 
ily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise. 

What a distinguished honour did 
this vessel of mercy receive, in be- 
ing allowed to suffer with Christ ! 
But though he suffered with him, 
short indeed was the time, that he 
suffered for him. Owning the des- 
pised Redeemer as his Lord, he was 
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carried With him, as a trophy of his 
victory, to the bosom of the Father. 
This, fellow sinners, was the happy 
(uit of repentance, though at the 
eleventh hour. The whole scene 
may be viewed as showing the world 
hy a fact, that ‘ whosoever believeth 
on the son of God, shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.”” Pardon 
was granted, and eternal life ensured, 
to amalefactor and public scoffer at 
Christ, as soonashe repented. In- 
finite blessings were conferred ona 
personal enemy. This was love far 
exceeding any thing of the kind ever 
seen among men; and the happy sub- 
‘ect of it, situated as he was, proba- 
bly did more to honour Christ in 
this short space, than many do, who 
live for years as his professed friends. 

In thus tracing this short, though 
interesting portion of sacred history, 
we may with propriety exclaim in 
the langdage of the apostle Paul : 
“Othe depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding cut.” 

[t concerns us, as candidates for 
eternity, to bear in mind, that all the 
instruction, which this great event ex- 
ibited to the Jews, is no less impor- 
tant to us than it was to them. 
Doubtless many of those who had 
been prompted to demand Chirist’s 
erucifixion because he said he was 
‘he Son of God, were deeply affec- 
ied by his behaviour on the cross, 
and by the many miracles attending 
hisdeath. These prodigies alarmed 
and silenced them. ‘They could not 
resist the evidence that he was what 
he claimed to be, a divine person. 
The centurion, and they that were 
with him, watching Jesus, were filled 
with astonishment and fear, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God! 
Nor were they alone in their aston- 
ishment and fears ; for ‘‘ all the peo- 
ple that came together to that sight, 
beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts and returned.” 
Such a scene could not soon be for- 
gotten. It is rational to suppose that 
the remorse and sorrew which many 


felt, for their approving of Christ’s 
death, might prepare the way for their 
believing the gospel, when preached 
by the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost. 

We, in this day, may as clearly 
see the power and grace of Christ 
in this great event, as might the Jews. 
The readiness of Christ to pardon 
the very chief of sinners, which was 
made certainto them by a most in- 
teresting fact, is, by the same fact, 
made certain to us. Of this assur- 
ance, it is our duty to make a wise im- 
provement. Yet how many do we 
see abandoning themselves to evil 
courses, and of whose salvation we 
entertain no hope? We see them 
perhaps glorying in their shame, and 
viewing their case as being hopeless, 
we cease to make efforts for their 
spiritual good. But the instance 
which we have been contemplating, 
shows us that we ought not to des- 
pair of the conversion of any fellow 
mortal whom Ged continues a pris- 
oner of hope, and a subject of pray- 
er. Infinite wisdom has however, 
guarded this illustrious display of 
sOvereign grace against all rational 
ground of abuse. It was so ordered 
as to afford no warrant for any one te 
put off repentance, or to continue in 
a course of rebcilion. Who made 
the penitent thief to differ from bis 
tellow-sufferer ? They both enjoyed 
the same poweriul means. Why 
was the heart cf one changed, and 
not the heart of the other ? Could 
the penitent thief ascribe his conver- 
Sion to’ any previous good disposi- 
tion in himself? Was not Christ 
found by one who sought him not— 
and who,if he had not been snatch- 
ed asa brand from the burning, would 
have sunk down to the regions of des- 
pair, with his heart and mouth filled 
with blasphemies. 

In view of the scripture which 
has now been opened, faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ appears to be in- 
finitely important. We must have 
that faith which discerns the spirit- 
uality, greatness,and glory of Christ’s 
kingdom, amidst al! the unbelief and 
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scofis of the multitude around us, or 
we shall be found at his left hand, 
and among the enemies of God. 
Let us seriously and constantly re- 
flect on our wants, our unworthiness 
and vileness, and the worth of our 
souls, and let it be the fervent prayer 
of each one—** Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom,” 


— 
Exegesis of John, xvi. 8—11. 


‘© And at his coming, he shall in- 
struct the world respecting sin, 
righteousness, and judgment. Res- 
pecting sin, because they believe not 
on me 3 respecting righteousness, 
because I gotothe Father, and ye 
no longer see me3 respecting judg- 
ment, because the prince of this 
world is judged.”’ 

The general design of our Sa- 
viour, in this passage, is sufficient- 
ly apparent from its connexion. It 
was to prepare his disciples for his 
approaching departure. ‘It is for 
your good” says he to them, ‘ that 
I now depart; otherwise, the Com- 
forter,’’ or as it is in the original, 
the Helper ‘* will not come to you.” 
It is for your good. You need more 
complete instruction fully to dis- 
charge your apostolical duties. This 
will be communicated when _ the 
Helper shall come. He shall far 
more than compensate for my bodily 
absence, by his constant presence 
and abode with you. Mourn not, 
then, at my departure.—This Help- 
er will surely come. ‘* And at his 
coming,’” xas €Adwv éxsivog s—the pro- 
noun exéivos, he, refers here to the 
Helper above promised ; and who is 
denominated, *‘ 6 ragaxAylog,”’ which 
I have translated Helper, as best a- 
greeing with the original, and as_be- 
ing most consonant to the nature of 
his office. ‘The same person is else- 
where denominated, ‘* ro wveuna rng 
arnbsiag,” 0 aveuwa to ayiov,” XC. 
By ‘*6 wapaxdnlos,” then, is to be 
understood, the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of truth, the Helper.—And at 
his coming, he shall crsyzes convince, 
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instruct, enlighten the world. By 
Tov xoow.ov is meant generally, the im. 


penitent, but particularly here, the 


Jews and those who took part jy 
Christ’s crucifixion. 

These, he was to convince of thre¢ 
things, viz. 

1. Respecting sin, because they 
believe not on me, apaplia, according 
to Schleusner, here signifies pervica- 
cia, incredulitas, obstinacy, unbe- 
lef. Sothat the phrase might have 
been translated. ‘ Of their obstj- 
nacy or incredulity in not believing 
inme.’’? Unbelief in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, then, was the first thing 
of which they were to be convinced, 

2. Respecting righteousness, be- 
cause [goto the Futher. Respect. 
ing righteousness ; d1mouodvvy signi- 
hes integrity, uprightness, innocence. 
[tis equivocal to the Hebrew n7pry. 
They were to be convinced, that 
Christ was righteous, or that he was 
innocent of the charges which they 
had brought against him; that he 
was no impostor or blasphemer, but 
the ‘* Anointed of God, the Holy and 
Jus’ one,” whose coming the pruph- 
ets had predicted; that the expect- 
ation that he was to be a temporal de- 
liverer, an earthly conqueror, who 
would advance their nation to earth- 
ly grandeur, was groundless. Py 
What mezns this should be effected, 
we are informed in the next clause. 
‘* Because I go to the Father.” By 
Christ’s exaltation to heaven, the 
Jews were to be convinced that God 
approved the work which he had ac- 
complished. It would be a_palpa- 
ble manifestation to them, and to 
the universe, of the innocence of his 
character, the righteousness of bis 
cause, and the justice of his claims. 

3. Respecting judgment, because 
the Prince of this world is judged. 
John, 12, 31, it is said, ** Now is the 
Prince of this world cast out.’? The 


phrase, ** bapyuv rx xoous 7378." as 
uscd in these places, means, accord- 
ing to all commentators, Satan, who 
is elsewhere styled the * god of this 
world,” &c.—He was the great en- 
emy of Christ and his religion. 


But 
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his hostile plans were now to be de- 
feated. ‘* I beheld him,” says the 
Saviour, ‘* as lightning fall from hea- 
ven.’ He was the seed of the wo- 
man that should bruise the serpent’s 
head. By his sufferings and death, 
Satan was to receive a fatal wound. 
When the Holy Ghost shall descend 
upon you, says the Saviour, in the 
passage under examination, then will 
the kingdom of darkness totter and 
shake to its centre. By means of 
your preaching, great numbers will 
be led to desert this kingdom, and 
gather around the standard of the 
cross. My kingdom shall spread 
among all nations. 

This promise was fulfilled, first 
on the day of Pentecost. Then it 
was, that, in consequence of the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, 3000 un- 
der the sermon of Peter, were prick- 
ed in the heart, and cried out, ‘* Men 
and Brethren, what shall we do ! 

It was fulfilled secondly, at the 
same time, and soen after that peri- 
riod. We read not only of 3000, on 
the day of Pentecost, but of 5000 af- 
terwards, who publicly professed 
their faith in the Redeemer. In one 
place, we are informed that ‘‘the 
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Lord added to the church daily, 
such as should besaved.” In anoth- 


er, that they assembled weekly in 
the name of Christ, and rendered 
him divine honours. 

It was fulfilled, thirdly, when the 
apostles carried the gospel among 
the different nations. Then was 
the kingdom of Christ greatly exten- 
ded, and Satan’s kingdom much di- 
vided and weakened. 

To conclude; the passage may 
be thus paraphrased : And when the 
Holy Ghost shall descend upon you 
my apostles, on the day of Pente- 
cost, he shall fully instruct you as to 
the spiritual nature of my kingdom, 
and by means of your ministry, con- 
vince the Jews that their rejection 
of the Messiah is most unreasonable 
and wicked ; that they are without 
excuse; that my ascension to heaven 
is sufficient proof that God the Fa- 
ther loves me, approves the work I 
have undertaken, supports my cause 
and the justice of my claims; that 
Satan’s kingdom, which is now begin- 
ning to be destroyed, will be finally 
and completely overthrown, and 
that my kingdom shall spread and fill 
the whole earth. YODH. 
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Observations on the State of Religion 
vn Spain. 


Toa benevolent mind, Spain is an 
object of painful interest in ev- 
ery point of view. Ignorance, su- 
perstition, and despotism,—a triple 
cord which events show to be not 
easily broken—bind her to her 
miseries. And the more minute- 


ly we examine the condition of 


that country, the more deeply must 
we regret the failure of those et- 
forts w Chiok were intended to ef- 
fect its political and moral renova- 
tion. 

While in other countries the 
tendency of Christianity has been 
‘o diffuse the blessings of knowledge 
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and freedom, and to augment and 
purify all the sources of human 
happine ess, in Spain it has spread its 
influence over the people, like a 
spell, only to chill the heart and par- 
alize the intellect. 

it is stated upon the authority 
of Autillon, that there were in Spain 
previous to the adoption -of the 
Constitution in 1820, two hundred 
thousand ecclesiastics.* It cannot 
be doubted that there were among 
them pious, intelligent, and liberal 
men, but the great mass were igno- 
rant, superstitious, and intolerant ; 
opposed by habit, by principle, and 


* There were recently 2000 monasteries 
and 1075 convents. Morse’s Geography. 
(1821.) 
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by interest, to every species of na- 
tional improvement. As a_ body, 
they possessed great revenues, and 
immense influence. The friends of 
liberty, during the short reign of the 
Constitution, did all that they could 
safely do, to destroy that influence 
and relieve the country from the long 
night of Papal darkness. 

The Cortes, at their first session, 
abolished the Inquisition, with a 
great number of monastic institu- 
tions ; and appropriated their reve- 
nues tothe payment of the nation- 
al debt. They decreed that no 
new convents should be founded, no 
novitiates be enrolled, nor any per- 
son assume the monastic habit. ‘To 
monks already in sacred orders,they 
allowed a small pension in lien of 
their sequestered revenues, and 
held out to nuns a provision of one 
hundred ducats per annum, to tn- 
duce them to renounce their vows. 
They gave freedom to the press, 
and published great numbers of po- 
litical and other writings, and en- 
couraged the education ofall classes. 
By these measures they greatly 
diminished, but did not destroy 
the influence of that system of 
things which had so long enthralled 
the minds of the Spanish people. Its 
hold was too ancient, and too deep, to 
be broken off at once. ‘‘In antici- 
pating a period in which the Span- 
iard shall be freed from monkish in- 
fluence,”’ says an interesting writer, 
from whom we quote the tollowing 
observations,* ‘it must not be for- 
forgotten, how interwoven is that 
influence with his most delightful re- 
collections and associations. His 
festivities, his romerias, his rural 
pastimes, are all connected with, 
and dependent on, the annual return 
of some saint’s day, in honor of 
which he gives himself up to the 
most unrestrained enjoyment. A 
mass is, with him, the introductory 
scene to every species of galety, and 


* Observations on the state of Religion 
and Literature in Spain, made during a 
journey through the Peninsula in 1819. 
By §. Bowring, Esq. 
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a procession of monks and _ friars 
forms a part of every picture on 
which his memory delights to dwell, 
And a similar, though perhaps a 
stronger impression, is created on his 
mind by the enthusiastic ‘love of 
song, so universal in Spain. He 
lives and breathes in a Jand of poetry 
and fiction: he listens with every 
glowing rapture to the Romanceros. 
who celebrate the feats of bis heroes, 
and surround his monks and hermits 
with all the glories of saints and an- 
gels. He hears of their mighty 
works, their sufferings, their mar- 
tyrdom: and the tale, decorated 
with the charms of verse, is dearer 
to bim than the best of holy writ.— 
He feels himself the most privileged 
among the faithful. On him * our 
Lady of Protection” (del Amparo) 
smiles ; to him the Virgin of Car- 
men bows her gracious head. In his 
eye, ten thousand rays of glory encir- 
cle the brow of his patron saint, the 
fancied tones of whose voice support, 
assure, and encourage him; he be- 
lieves that his scapulary (blessed 
by a Carmelite friar,) secures him 
from every evil: his house is adorn- 
ed with the Pope’s bull of indulgen- 
cies; a vessel of holy water is sus- 
pended over his bed, and what more 
can he want,—what danger can ap- 
proach him? His mind is one mass 
of undistinguishing, confiding, com- 
forting faith. That faith is his reli 
gion! How difficult will it be to 
separate the evil from the good, if, 
indeed they can be separated. What 
a fortress must be overthown before 
truth and reason can advance a sin- 
gle step! What delightful visions 
must be forgotten, what animating re- 
collections, what transporting hopes! 
This is indeed the ignorance that is 
bliss. Isit not folly to wish him wise? 

But alas! this is only one side of 
the picture! For, however soothing, 
however charming the contemplation 
of contented ignorance may be to the 
imagination, in the eye of reason the 
moral influence of such a system is 
baneful in the extreme. All error is 
evil; and the error which substitutes 
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the external forms of worship for its 
internal influence on the heart, is a 
colossal evil. Here we have a reli- 
gion, if such it may be called, that is 
purely ceremonial. Its duties are 
not discharged in the daily_walk of 
lite, not by the cultivation of pure, 
and pious, and benevolent affections, 
but by attending masses, by reciting 
Paternosters and Ave Marias, by pe- 
cuniary Offerings for souls in purga- 
tory, and by a thousand childish ob- 
servances, which affect remotely, if 
they affect at all, the conduct and 
the character. ‘The Spaniard attends 
his parish church to hear a service in 
an unknown tongue. He bends his 
knees, and beats his bosom, at cer- 
tain sounds familiar to his ear, but 
not to his sense; he confesses and 
communicates with undeviating regu- 
larity; and sometimes, perhaps, he 
listens to a sermon in the elegant 
style, and beautiful language of his 
country, not, indeed, instructing him 
in the moral claims of his religion, 
but celebrating the virtues, and re- 
counting the miracles, of some saint 
or martyr to whom the day is dedi- 
cated. He reads his religious duties, 
not in a bible, but an almanac; and 
his almanac is but a sort of Christian 
mythology. His saints are more nu- 
merous than the deities of the pan- 
theon; and, to say the truth, there 
are many of them little better than 
these. 

He is told, however, that his coun- 
try exhibits the proudest triumphs 
of orthodox christianity. Schism 
and heresy have been scattered, or 
at least silenced; and if in Spain 
the eye is constantly attractec, and 
the heart distressed, by objects of 
unalleviated human misery; if the 
hospitals are either wholly unpro- 
tected, or abandoned to the care of 
the venal and the vile; if the prisons 
are crowded witha promiscuous mass 
of innocence and guilt in all its 
shades and shapes of enormity, 
what does it matter? Spain, Catho- 
lic Spain, has preserved her faith un- 


adulterated and unchanged ; and her 
priests assure us that an error in 
creed is far more dangerous, or, to 
use their own mild language, far more 
damnable, than a multitude of errors 
in conduct. A depraved heart may 
be forgiven, but not an erring 
head. This is, in fact, the- fatal 
principle, whose poison’ spreads 
through this strongly cemented sys- 
tem. To this we may attribute its 
absurdities, its errors, its crimes. 
This has created Dominics and Tor- 
quemadas. 

In a word, intolerance, in its widest 
and worst extent, is the foundation on 
which the whole of the Spanish ec- 
Clesiastical edifice rests. It has been 
called the main pillar of the constitu- 
tion, and is so inwrought with the 
habits and prejudices of the nation, 
that the Cértes, with all their general 
liberality, dared not allow the pro- 
fession of any other religion than the 
**Catolica Apostolica Romana uni- 
ca Verdadera.” 

Would they look around them, 
they might see the melancholy effects 
which superstition and intolerance 
have produced iu their hapless coun- 
try. How many a town and city, 
once illustrious, has sunk into noth- 
ingness. What remains of their an- 
cient glory? The ruins of palaces, of 
fabrics, of storehouses, and dwellings, 
aud undilapidated churches and mo- 
nasteries, and hospitals, outliving 
the misery of which they have been 
the cause. 

One might surely expect that in a 
coultry possessing eight archbishops, 
more than fifty bishops, and more 
than a hundred abbacies, with a ju- 
risdiction almost episcopal; ‘in 
which,” to use the language of a Span- 
ish writer, ‘‘ there are more churches 
than houses, more altars than hearths, 
more priests than peasants ;”’ in which 
every dwelling has its saint, and every 
individual his scapulary,—one might 
expect to see some benefits, some 
blessings, resulting from this gigantic 
mass of ecclesiastical influence. Let 
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us, then, Jook upon a picture drawn 
by the hand of an acknowledged mas- 
ter. 

‘Our universities are the faithful 
depositories of the pre judices ot the 
middle age; our teachers, doctors of 
the tenth century. Be ariiess novie 
tiates instruct us in the sublime mys- 
teries of our faiths; mendicant friars, 
in the profound secrets of philoso- 
phy; while barbarous monks ex- 
plain the nice distincthons of meta- 
prnysics, 

‘¢ Who goes into our streets with- 
out meeting colradias, processions, 
or rosaries 5 vithout hearing the 
shrill voice of eunuchs, the braying 
of sacristans, the confused sound of 
sacred music, entertaining and in- 
structing the devout with composi- 
tions so exalted, and imagery so ro- 
mantic, that devotion itself is forced 
into a smile. In the corners of our 
squares, at the doors of our houses, 
the mysterious truths of our religion 
are commented on by blind beggars, 
to the discordant accompaniment of 
an untuned guitar. Our walls are 
papered with records of ‘ authentic 
miracles,” compared to which, the 
metamorphoses of Ovid are natural 
and credible. And ignorance has 
been the parent, not of superstition 
alone, but of incredulity and infdeli- 
ty. The Bible, the argument and 
evidence of our Christian faith, has 
been shamefully abandoned, or cau- 
tiously buried beneath piles of de- 
cretals, formularies, puerile medita- 
tions, and fabulous histories. 

‘¢ Monkish influence has given to 
the dreams and deliriums of foolish 
women or crafty men, the authority 
of revealed truth. Our friars have 
pretended to repair with their rotten 
and barbarous scaffolding the eternal 
edifice of the gospel. They have 
twisted and tortured the moral law 
into a thousand monstrous forms, to 
suit their passions and their interests. 
Now they describe the path to heav- 
en as plain and easy,—now it is dif- 
ficult,—tomorrow they will call it 
impassable. They have dared to 
ebscure, with their artful commenta- 





{Arkin , 


ries, the beautifa! simplicity of the 
word of God. ‘They have darkened 
the plainest truths of revelation, and 
on the hallowed charter of christian 
liberty, they have even erected the 
altar of civil despotism. 

‘In the fictions and falsehoods 
they have invented to deceive their 
fullowers, in their pretended visions 
and spurious miracles, they have even 
ventured to compromise the terrible 
majesty of heaven. ‘They show us 
our Saviour lighting one nun to put 
cakes into an oven; throwing or- 
anges at another from the sagrario ; 
tasting different dishes in the convent 
kitchens, and tormenting friars with 
childish and ridiculous playfulness. 
They represent a monk gathering 
together the fragments of a broken 
bottle, and depositing in it the spilt 
wine, to console a child who had let 
it fall at the door of a wine shop; 
another, repeating the miracle of 
Cana to satisfy the brotherhood, and 
a third restoring a still-born chicken 
to life that some inmate of the con- 
vent might not be disappointed. 

They represent to us a man pre- 
serving his specch many years after 
death, in order to contess his sins ; 
another throwing himself from a nigh 
baicony without danger, that he 
might go to mass. They show us 
the Virgin feeding a monk from her 
own bosom; angels habited like 
friars chanting the matins of the con- 
vent, because the friars were asleep. 
They paint the meekest and holiest 
of men torturing and murdering the 
best aud the wisest for professing a 
different religious creed. 

‘* We have indeed, much religion, 
but no christian charity. We hurry 
with our pecuniary offerings to ad- 
vance any pious work, but we do not 
scruple to defraud our fellow men. 
We confess every month, but our vi- 
ces last our lives. We insist. al- 
most exclusively, on the name of 
christians, while our conduct is worse 
than that of infidels. In one con- 
cluding word, we fear the dark dun- 
geon of the inquisition, but not the 
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awful, the tremendous tribunal of 
God.”’ 

This is the representation of a 
Spaniard. Though the colouring is 
high, it is a copy from nature.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 





Eloquence of Ministers. 

[ was much pieased with some 
remarks on this subject in the Chris- 
tian Spectator for May 1823, be- 
lieving that they are founded in rea- 
son and confirmed by experience. 
| confess 1 was not a little surprised 
io see the remarks of another of 
your correspondents in the number 
for July. 

it is not my intention to reply at 
large to these remarks; but I wish to 
express afew thoughts which were 
suggested by reading them. Much 
which the writer says respecting 
preaching to the consciences of men 
is certainly important, yet may not 
his treatment of this topic induce 
some to undervalue discusszon in ser- 
mons? Instruction is important as 
well as impression, and indeed is 
important considered in its connex- 
ion with the desired effect upon the 
conscience. I would have the 
preacher charge upon sinners the 
full extent of their guiit, and would 
allow him even to say, ‘“ Ye stiff 
necked and uncircumcised in heart 
and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost ;°? but IL would have him, 
previous to this, take sucb steps as to 
make the charge come to their minds 
like a peal of thunder; even if he 
must, like Stephen, go back to the 
call of Abraham in Haran and give 
us the history of the Jews for several 
hundred years. 

In relation to the second topic of 
your correspondent, 1 wish merely 
to advert to one error into which | 
think he, with others who talk like 
him, bas fallen: it is overlooking the 
difference in the talents and qualifi- 
cations of ministers. One man has 
imagination, another has not. The 
latter never can be e!oquent ; it is 
Impossible. He can perhaps write 





sound, instructive discourses, and 
preach in a good degree to the con- 
science; but preach extempore he 
cannot. One man has a mind well 
disciplined, and can study his ser- 
mon without writing it; another has 
a mind, that, likea discontented boy, 
never can be at home when it is 
wanted, and cannot be brought to 
act with efficiency upon a subject 
and study it thoroughly, unless at the 
same time the result of its operations 
is committed to paper. This ian 
cannot preach, at least cannot give 
that varied and thorough instruction 
which is expected of a ‘‘ pastor and 
teacher,” without writing his ser- 
mons. 

He who preaches written sermons 
need not be dull when writing them. 
If he is a dull man, he will be; and 
if he preaches extempore he wili al- 
so be dull. But if he has any ima- 
gination and christian feeling, he 
will write eloquently. The operations 
of the imagination are not confined 
to a public assembly, and the Holy 
Spirit is as ready to bestow his assist- 
ance in the study as in the church. 

The most eloquent preachers of 
our country, when they preach their 
best and most eloquent sermons, 
have themwritten. The unthinking 
multiude, perhaps, dignifving their 
heedless judgment with the name of 
common sense, attribute the eloquence 
of these men to their speaking with- 
out their sermons before them. But 
a person capable of writing the arti- 
cle which is the subject of these re- 
marks, should not be ignorant of the 
fact, that they write their sermons, 
and that there is eloquence which 
may originate in the study of a min- 
ister, and be exhibited through the 
medium of written composition. 


a 
. 
quar sss 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator- 


One of the most important eccle- 
siastical Councils, that has been held 
in this state, was the General conso- 
ciation which assembled at Guilford, 
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by order of the General Assembly, 
in the year 1741. Our venerable 
historian, Dr. Trumbull, after giving 
an account of a memorable act of 
the General Assembly, relative to 
ecclesiastical transactions, passed in 
May 1742,speaks particularly of the 
Guilford Council. ‘The preamble to 
the act, after voticing the ecclesias- 
tical constitution of the colony form- 
ed in 1708, with its beneficial opera- 
tions, and having adverted to some 
unhappy recent events, observes : 
‘©Whereupon this Assembly did di- 
rect to the calling of a General Con- 
sociation at Guilford,in November 
iast, which said Consociation was 
convened accordingly, at which con- 
vention it was endeavoured to pre- 
veni the growing disorders,” &c. 

After giving a transcript of the 
act of the Assembly, the historian 
remarks, (History of Connecticut, 
Vol. 2, page 165.) ‘* What minis- 
ters composed the General Associ- 
ation {[Consociation] at Guilford, can- 
not be known, as there is not the least 
minute of any such council on the 
records of the General Association, 
nor is there any intimation of the 
result or doings of it, any further 
than what is found in the preamble 
tothis extraordinary Act, and in refe- 
rences to it, by associations, and 
consociations afterwards. But it un- 
doubtedly gave countenance to this 
and other violent measures, adopted 
and pursued by the Legislature ; and 
was a concerted plan—to suppress 
as far as possible, all the zealous and 
Calvinistic preachers.” 

I have lately found a copy of the 
proceedings of the Guilford Consoci- 
ation, and am persuaded, that if our 
excellent historian had seen their Re- 
solves, they would not have been 
made the subject of such serious an- 
tmadversion. And whatever judg- 
ment may be formed of the proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly at that 
period, | think this document will 
satisfy any person that they must 
have arisen from some other cause 
than the Resolves of the Guilford 
Consociation. T. R. 


Poetry. 


NIGHT. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 


Night is the time for rest ; 
How sweet when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 


Night is the time for dreams— 
The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is, and truth that seem: 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah ! vision less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are ' 


Night is the time for toil— 
To plough the classic neld, 
Intent to find the burial spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sung, or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep— 
To wet with unseen tears, 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 
The joys of other years— 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
Bat perished young, like things of earth. 


Night is the time to watch— 
On ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the home-sick mind, 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care— 
Brooding on hours mis-spent, 
To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus, ’midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Cesar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse— 
Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding view: 
Beyond the starry pole, 
Descries athwart the abyss of night, 
The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray— 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains, far away ; 
So will his followers do— 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 


And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the time for death— 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease, 
Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the siga 
To parting friends :—such death be mine. 
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Kieview of Rew Publications, 


For the Oracles of God, four Ora- 
tions. For Judgment to come. an 
Argument, in nine parts. By the 
Rev. EDWARD Irvine, M,A., Min- 
ister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton-Garden. 


(Conciuded from page 167.) 


Ir is with Mr. Irving’s title page, 
as with his volume,—the mere it is 
examined the better it looks. At 
first view, there is something quaint, 
not to say affected, in the lettering of 
his work all the way through, yet 
it has so much the stamp of original 
power, that it can plead many rea- 
sons for its departure from the trod- 
den track. Perhaps it is as much 
from the manner of its movement, as 
from its inward and beaming light, 
that this star, which hung for a time 
scarcely above the edge of the north- 
ern horizon, has shot up so brightly 
into the zenith of metropolitan influ- 
ence and fame, and left the offspring 
of the English universities, the 
earth-destined heirs of the high 
places, to stand below and draw the 
horoscope of his fortune, instead of 
shining forth his rivals in the domi- 
nant constellation. We devoutly 
wish the overwhelming popularity 
of this evangelical preacher may in- 
duce some of the hundreds who issue 
incessantly from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to inquire what is that basis 


of divine doctrine which Mr, Irving - 


endeavors to rest his themes upon. 
Now, to obtain a title to a Living, 
trom a bishop, little more is neces- 
sary than to know the system of hea- 
thenism taught in Homer, and not to 
demur at the 87 articles of the Bish- 
op of Peterborough’s creed: but af- 
ter the perquisition we allude to, it 
will be felt that the people perish for 
lack of vision, where the priest, who 
professes at his ** ordering,” ‘ to be 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon him this office and min- 
istration,” is not deeply and experi- 
mentally imbued with all that Moses 


and the prophets and our Lord Jesus 
Christ do report. Then, instead of 
that — Arminianism and moral- 
ity, which, since the time that the 
two ‘hee 14 non-conformists were 
cast over the inpiscopal pale into a 
persecuting wilderness, has filled the 
pulpits and emptied the churches in 
London and elsewhere; we may 
yearly have in the ministers of that 
communion those who shall copy the 
doctrine and example of the present 
Bishop of Gloucester, and Mr. Sime 
on, and Henry Martyn. 

It is a fact, at once singular and 
instructive, which strikes the eye of 
every observer who traverses the me- 
tropolis or Island of Great Britain, 
that in the Establishment, only those 
churches can boast of regular and ate 
tentive and crowded audiences, where 
the doctrines usually termed Calvin- 
istic, the doctrines of the puritans 
and non-conformists bear sway in 
the head and heart of the clergyman. 
The contrast between the numbers 
at St. Mary Woolnoth or Percy 
chapel, and at other places—ancient 
gothic structures, which we might 
name, is not unlike that which exist- 
ed between the well-filled ears of 
corn, and the thin and withered ones 
in Pharaoh’s dream. We wish this 
fact were ever remembered by all 
who occupy stations for preaching, 
between the archi-episcopal throne 
in Lambeth and the Moderator’s 
chair in the General Assembly in Ed- 
inburgh. 

But we were about to remark that 
a part of the effect of Mr. Irving’s dis- 
courses originates in his giving new 
names to old things. This is true oj 
his title-page, as of other parts of his 
volume. His ‘ orations’’ are not 


more strictly oratorical than a hun- 
dred sermons we could mention, and 
his argument is not more precisely 
logical, or pathetically rhetorical, 
than many of Barrow’s, or Horsley’s, 
or our own President Edwards’ dis- 
courses. Mr. Hall, or Mr. Foster 
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in his missionary discourse ) is a bet- 
ter model than Mr. Irving himself, 
of ‘*the new methods of handling re- 
ligious truth,”’ which he would incul- 
cate. But authors live by style, 
said one, whose beauty and power in 
this respect were the curse of the 
moral interests of his native land, 
and have fastened deeper into his 
soul the abiding doom ofa final repro- 
bation—we mean Voltaire. So much 
are names and things linked together, 
that the one cannot be roused but at 
the bidding of the other. He who 
attains the highest reach in both, is 
the most complete orator and logi- 
cian—who never wants the idea 
which shall fill out the train of reflec- 
tion and the words which shall pic- 
ture forth the thought. We might 
recommend Mr. Irving’s book to 
most of our preachers and orators to 
two perusals, if only tor the benefit 
of obtaining the no small advantage 
of acopia verborum. If his style 
is sometimes cumbersome from su- 
per-abundance or obsoleteness, it is 
in the faulty extreme of a good qual- 
ity that he exceeds any writer we 
canname. But we proceed to show 
that primarily in the maé¢ter of this 
volume, it of right challenges the 
award of public estimation and the 
study of the most enlightened classes 
in the community. 

The nine parts of the Argument 
for Judgment to come are under the 
following heads :—Part I. The plan 
of the argument; with an inquiry into 
responsibility in general, and God’s 
right to place the world under re- 
sponsibility. IL. and HL. The con- 
stitution under which it bath pleased 
God to place the world. IV. The 
good effects of the above constitution, 
both upon the individuai and upon 
political society. V. Preliminaries 
of the solemn judgment. VI. The 
last judgment. VII. The issues of 
the judgment. VIIT. The only way 
to escape condemnation and wrath 
to come. IX. The review of the 


whole argument, and endeavor to 
bring it home to the sons of men. 
It will be seen, at the mere men- 
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tion of these topics, that they em. 
brace the most momentous subjects 
which the human mind can survey ; 
and that being matters of pure reve- 
lation, they fall directly within the 
peculiar province of a Christian 
preacher. As all the laws and cir- 
cumstances, and events of judgment 
were secrets lodged in the breast of 
the Judge, and known only to the 
Eternal, until he spoke them forth 
and recorded them in the books of 
inspiration, however the themes be 
of universal interest, they can only 
be treated in the spirit of a true phi- 
losophy—the philosophy which i}. 
lustrates facts by a felicitous classifi- 
cation—-and with an unction, which 
shall breathe forth a divine commis- 
Sion upon an attentive assemblage, 
by one who announces himself 
to be only a herald—a messenger— 
a reporter—a wiiness, of what is 
set forth in the book of God. If 
this consideration be not perpetually 
prominent, such unbounded scope is 
afforded for the imagination, that a 
discussion upon these most solemn 
topics may degenerate into a display 
as profitless and unauthoritative, as 
Virgil’s description of Eneas’ descent 
into the Elysian fields. But it is the 
deserved commendation which Myr. 
Irving has earned, that his mind obvi- 
ously derives its fervour and conti- 
dence from his assurance that he 
holds the oracles of God 3; and even 
when he runs somewhat at loose in 
the field of genera! analogy and illus 
tration, his impulse originated in his 
elevation upon the mount arounc 
whose summit Is to be heard the 
voice of words He has descended 
in the kindliness of human sympathy. 
trom the place of divine communica: 
tion —sometimes alittle too rapidly— 
to bring news to the wandering com- 
panies of his fellows and to reason 
with them upon righteousness, tem- 
perance and a judgment to come. 
We would simply hint, in passing, at 
one small particular in which his man- 
ner might be mended without injury 
to either his style or eloquence and 
to the great help of the authority 0! 
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his preaching. We allude to the 
loose way in which he quotes the 
language of scripture—herein copy- 
ing the no laudable habit of Dr. Chal- 
mers. 

The importance and sacredness 
of the holy text require that we should 
write it out, as nearly as the gram- 
mar and the connexion of the argu- 
ment will allow, in its own words. 
Its sense is not seldom violated, and 
its force abated, by its being transmit- 
ted from the vague memory of the 
preacher to the uninstructed ears of 
the hearer, in a partial form. It isa 
most reasonable request to make toa 
a herald, that he know the very 
words of his commission—it is his 
first duty to report his sovereign’s 
sayings with an exactness like that 
of a witness repeating under oath, 
the most solemn asseveration. Such 
reverence will be apt to beget like 
holy dread in the auditors. And 
although we trust that many of Mr. 
Irving’s readers will know where to 
set up the inverted commas, many 
others, we fear, will need some such 
visible token to note that “1 com- 
mand, yet not J, but the Lord.”’ 

In biblical criticism there is a sin- 
gular exemplification of the impor- 
tance of literal quotations, when the 
scripture phrases, strewed through 
the writings of the Christian Fathers 
of the earlier centuries, are gathered 
up to exhibit the textus receptus of 
that age.—The invention of printing 
will never allow such another case of 
necessity to exist, else we might sug- 
gest—if Mr. Irving’s book may not 
be suffered to die by posterity, how 
difficult it would be for some future 
Lardner to guess at King James’ ver- 
sion from this publication. 

We make no pretensions to the 
power of extracting the marrow from 
this volume, that our readers may 
have all its value in the litthe measure 
to which these pages confine us ; we 
invite their attention to the book it- 
self, and shall only attempt such a 
view of its scope and character, as 
may not quench, but enkindle their 
curiosity. 


“ot. VI.—No. 4. 26 


In the first part, Mr. Irving opens 
withthe observation that he pleads 
before the tribunal of the human un- 
derstanding :——* not the intellect o: 
man merely, but his affections, his 
interests, his hopes, his fears, his 
wishes,—in one word, his whole un- 
divided soul.”? His instruction, or 
his brief, he says, ‘‘ to speak tech- 
nically is taken from the revelation 
of God, to which we would not wil- 
lingly add one idea of our own, as 
we would not withhold, for the sake 
of easing the burden of our theme, 
any one idea which it contains.”’ 


The revelation, the whole revelation, 
and nothing but the revelation, upon 
the subject of our responsibility, and 
our on demnation or acguittal, is the 
thing which we undertake to argue for, 
and to justify before every noble attribute 
of human nature. Wehold no question 
upon the authenticity of the revelation, 
which we take altogether for granted ; 
we have ado with its matter only ; so that 
our business is not with the believer or the 
unbeliever, but withthe man. Hereisa 
certain future transaction revealed. We 
inquire not how nor whence it hath come ; 
we take it as we find it, and inquire wheth- 
er it be a just thing, an honorable thing, 
an advantagious thing to the nature and 
condition of those to whom it is known. 
We inquire not with respect to any save 
such as have had it revealed to them, be- 
cause we think it 1s applicable to none be- 
sides. [t is part of a system of revealed 
truth—the keystone, as it were, of the 
system, and cannot be applied but asa 
part of it. Therefore in justice it is not 
right, and certainly in point of fact it is 
not our intention to apply it to any others 
than to those to whom revelation hath 
come, 

But whereas an act of judgment pre- 
supposeth something which isto be judg- 
ed of; and implies something good or bad 
which is to follow thereon, itis absolutely 
necessary to an argument or apology for 
Judgment to come, that the thing should 
be developed upon which judgment is to 
pass, and the consequences to follow after 
judgment hath been passed. The assize 
is not the first act, but the second act of a 
drama which is not yet closed. The first 
actis the occurrence which is charzed 
upon, the second act is the decision, and 
the third is the execution of the ver- 
dict—and there the matter endeth. But 
our argument wedo not intend to con- 
clude therewith ; for, knowing the mighty 
stake which is in issue toevery one who 
readeth this discourse. we should have 
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but ill discharged our duty to his soul and 
to our God, for whose sakes we enter the 
lists of this controversy, were we not to 
add to the completed representation 
something which might turn to a good 
purpose those anxieties which it may 
please God to awaken; and if they be 
not awakened, we would discharge our 
duty still worse, did we not cast aside all 
reserves and awaken all the energy of our 
mind, and with our heart and strength, 
and soul and might, cast ourselves upon 
the barriers which are defending con- 
science, from the invasion of truth. 
‘Therefore, after this order will our dis- 
course proceed.—First, we shall set forth 
the constitution of divine government up- 
on which this judgment is to be passed. 
Then we shall treat of the actual judg- 
ment; then of the issues of the judgment ; 
and, lastly, do our endeavour to guide the 
people into the way of salvation from the 
judgment, concerning which, if they should 
continue reckless, we shall strike a note 
to thrill the drowsy chambers of the soul, 
and awaken it from its fatal slumbers. 


In arguing the question of respon- 
sibility in general, and of the nature 
of the responsibility which the world 
is under to God in particular, the rea- 
soning is chiefly from analogy. The 
relatives of the family and of the 
commonwealth, are adduced to illus- 


trate our responsibleness to our Cre- 


ator. The cases are put with great 
propriety and force by our author ; 
but it is manifest that they go only 
a small way towards relieving the 
mind of a metaphysical inquirer. 
Like all arguments from analogy, they 
do but remove the difficulty one step 
further, or rather produce two where 
there was originally but one. Indeed 
this reasoning is always the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, and deserves to be 
called arguinent only by courtesy, 
being essentially illustration. Bish- 
op Batler’s whole volume, admirable 
and unanswerable as it is—proves 
chiefly our extreme ignorance ; ana 
shows that facts, rather than their 
mode of being, are the province of a 
common-sense philosophy—and it is 
all drawn out of the fine observation 
which he quotes from Origen, that 
‘He whobelieves thescripture tohave 
proceded from Him who is the au- 
thor of nature, may well expect -to 
find the same sort of difficulties in it, 
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as are found in the constitution of na. 
ture.” 

If any man have the hardihood to 
dispute the righteousness of the laws 
of nature, we can only leave him, 
as an atheist, not to be reasoned 
with s—and if he admit the justice 
of these, no more insuperable obsta- 
cles will meet him in all the doctrines 
of revelation. And if he believes 
every declaration of the Bible liter- 
ally, it will only show that besides 
wanting the audacity which will dis- 
pute with the Creator concerning the 
laws which his sovereign pleasure 
imposes upon the universe, he pos- 
sesses the faculty of weighing tes- 
timony, such as the divine oracles 
ever bear with them, and loving the 
moral attributes of God, and ygreet- 
ing the advent of the Son of the 
Highest. But itis delightful to a 
heart suitably affected with the ma- 
jesty of God, to perceive that it is the 
end and aim of all the facts, expli- 
cable and inexplicable, in nature and 
revelation, to enthrone the sovereign 
in the highest place, and oblige all 
that have voice to exclaim, Allelu- 
lah, the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth. The philosopher who finds 
himself obliged to eat bread and not 
stones—who knows that his measure 
of intellect greatly depended upon 
his parents and his instructer, and 
who feels that there is any future state 
at all, will be assaulted-by the very 
same difficulties which attend the 
scripture doctrine ofelection. Phi- 
losopby and religion—(alas ! that they 
should be often separated,) equally 
demand that the ultimate reason of 
every thing be found in the mere 
good pleasure of God; and that all 
argumentation and objection, and 
murmuring be silenced when he ari- 
seth. ‘* Thy will be done.” 

In the view of these thoughts, we 
are not disappointed that Mr. Irving 
has thrown no new light upon the 
subject of responsibility—he has on- 
ly stated in the most forcible man- 
ner the argument, which so far as 
analogy goes, can justify the ways ¢f 
God to man, 
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From the earliest dawn of comprehen- 
gion, our parents lay down to us things to 
be done and things to be avoided; prais- 
ing or blaming, rewarding or punishing, 
according to our performances. {In this 
they are prompted by a regard to our fu- 
ture happiness, so far as they can discern 
the way to it; otherwise they would 
never impose painful restraints upon those 
whom they love. Accordingly, as soon as 
we are able to weigh the consequences of 
things, they point out the good they would 
secure, and the evil they would avoid, by 
this early discipline, thereby bringing our 
own will to go along with theirs, and so 
securing us by two principles, that of pa- 
rental authority, and that of advantage 
foreseen. Here from the very first, are 
all the elements of government—a good 
end to be secured for the little state—laws 
drawn out aod made known for securing it, 
one who persuades obedience to them, and 
sees them obeyed, and if disobeyed, visits 
the offence with such treatment as may re- 
call the offender, and be a warning to the 
rest. The parent who is at the head of this 
little administration is so far from being di- 
vested of the sense of responsibility, that 
he is the one perhaps who feels it most. 
He makes no regulation according to blind 
wilfulness, but consults for the future 
welfare of his offspring—he studies their 
nature, and so soon asit is ripe, he ad- 
dresses their understanding—he executes 
justice amongst them, and preserves con- 
sistency in his judgment, and mingles a 
reasonable allowance of liberty with the 
painfulness of restraint ; so that he is re- 
sponsible to his own wisdom, to their fu- 
ture welfare, to exact justice, besides be- 
ing responsible to higher powers, which, 
for the sake of ourargument, we must at 
present keep out of the question. Now, 
before we pass on to another topic, I pray 
you to observe, that no family estate would 
prosper, however well joined by affection 
and interest, or well ordered by wise re- 
gulations, were there not added ajudg- 
ment, or calling to account when it is ne- 
cessary ; all the rest would go for nought, 
were there not in the rear of it, the cer- 
tainty of judgment to pass upon offences. 
For consider that the reason which moves 
you to lay down rules to your children, is 
not that you love to govern, or to see 
them restrained of their liberty, or that 
they have a natural pleasure in obeying ; 
but that you take pity upon their igno- 
rance of the world, and are acquainted 
with the tendency of their nature to go 
astray, and would be wanting in affection, 
and in carefulness, did you not lay down 
to them the course which you judged best. 
Now if you do but make them acquainted, 
taking no cognizance of their observance 
and calling noaccount of it, then you on- 


ly half obtain your object, or rather you 
do not attain at all. They know your 
opinion only, but at first they know not 
how to value your opinion, they should al- 
so know your smiles, your favour, your 
reward upon the good, your frowns, your 
discountenance, your chastisement upon 
the evil. Your commands will be forgotten 
if not frequently recommended by all the 
tokens of affection, andthe contrary dis- 
commended by all the tokens of displeasure, 
Therefore in every family there goes on, 
not only a silent operation of law-giving 
but also a secret operation of law-enforcing, 
a system of rewards and punishments ;— 
judgment as well as affection being a 
standing order of the house. 

Now if from the family we pass up- 
wards to the state, we shall find the same 
principle of responsibility regulating and 
ruling its affairs, with this difference, that 
here every thing is open and visible; 
whereas in the other, it was silent and 
invisible, yet not on that account the less 
certain or strong. The first thing in the 
stale is to obtain alawgiver, no one being 
so naturally the guardian of the rest as 
the father is of the family, who are his off- 
spring and his dependants. Superior wis- 
dom inthe infancy of states was wont to 
confer this distinction of lawgiver which 
nature had not decided. But as soon as 
this difficulty is got over, and a code of 
laws hath been adopted and spread abroad, 
there begins a general bending of the com- 
mon will to its obedience, and whosoever 
does not choose to obey, is fain to take 
his leave of the Society. Thejudge is no 
part of the law, but only the mouth which 
uttersit. The magistrate also is no part 
of the law, being the hand to enforce it. 
The law, the naked law, is sovereign over 
all. And when a necessity arises for a- 
mending the law, then the best method is 
taken of collecting the common sentiment 
of the community. But no one voice can 
alter the law, or set the law at naught— 
no, but the highest personage of the realm, 
who has his power defined no less strictly 
than the meanest. ‘Thus men, in order 
to bring themselves to any condition of 
prosperity or enjoyment, find it necessary 
to submit themselve: to# law, to disarm 
themselves of their natural strength and 
natural freedom, and go into a state of bon- 
bondage and responsibility to the com- 
mon sense or recorded conscience of 
those amongst whom they dwell. Now 
here again we remark, that were there 
not judgement days, no wisdom nor 
wise administration could protect the 
law from being trampled under foot of 
men. You might preach obedience at 
every corner, and show how it promotes 
the good of each,, by securing the wel- 
fare and peace of the whole; but it were 
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vain, had you not aregular roll made 
up of the offenders, and a regular assize 
holden of their offences, and proper sen- 
tences adjudged to their transgression. 
Some would always be found ignorant 
enough not to comprehend their own well 
being secured in the common weal—oth- 
ers wilful enough to provide for them- 
selves at the expense of the common weal, 
and therefore measures must be taken that 
the well-informed and well-disposed suf- 
fer not at the hands of the ignorant and 
the wicked.—Judgment and discrimina- 
tion must take place, or the whole plat- 
form of a well-ordered state will be speed- 
ily undermined. 


In the following passage, our au- 
thor beautifully describes the dona- 
tives of our heaventy Father. 


Now in turning over the sacred books 
to examine into this previous question, we 
find them full of various information con- 
cerning the interest which God hath 
taken 1n man from the very first, and the 
schemes which he hath on foot to amelhor- 
ate our state, and the desire he hath to 
contribute to our present happiness, and 
the views he hath for our future glory. 
He presents himself as our father, who first 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of 
life, and ever since hath nourished and 
brought us up as children.—He declares 
himself to have prepared the earth for our 
habitation; and for our sakes to have 
made its womb teem with various food, 
with beauty and with life.—For our sakes 
no less he garnished the heavens and crea- 
ted the whole host of them with the breath 
of his mouth, bringing the sun forth from 
his chamber every morning with the joy 
of a bridegroom, and a giant’s strength, to 
shed his cheerful light over the face of 
creation, and draw blooming life from the 
bosom of the earth.—From him also was 
derived the wonderful workmanship of 
our frames—the eye, in whose orb of 
beauty is pencilled the whole orbs of 
heaven and of earth, for the mind to pe- 
ruse and know and possess and rejoice 
over, even as if the whole universe were 
her own—the ear, 19 whose vocal cham- 
bers are entertained harmonious num- 
bers, the melody of rejoicing nature, the 
welcomes and salutations of friends, the 
whisperings of love, the voices of parents 
and of children,with all the sweetness and 
the power that dwell upon the tongue of 
man.—His also 's the gift of the beating 
heart, flooding all the hidden recesses of 
the human frame with the tide of life— 
his the cunning of the hand, whose work- 
manship turns rude and raw materials to 
such pleasant forms and wholesome uses, 
—his the whole vital frame of man, which 
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is a world of wonders within itself, a 
world of bounty, and, if rightly used, a 
world of finest enjoyments.—His also 
are the mysteries of the soul within—the 
judgment, which weighs in a balance ali 
contending thoughts, extracting wisdom 
out of folly, and extricating order from 
confusion; the memory, recorder of the 
soul, in whose books are chronicled the 
accidents of the changing world, and the 
fluctuating mcods of the mind itself; fan- 
cy, the eye of the soul, which scales the 
heavens and circles round the verge and 
circuits of all possible existence; hope, 
the purveyor of happiness, which peoples 
the hidden future with brighter forms and 
happier accidents than ever possessed the 
present, offering to the soul the foretaste 
of every joy; affection, the purse of joy, 
whose full bosom can cherish a_ thousand 
objects without being impoverished, but 
rather replenished, a storehouse inexhaus- 
tible towards the brotherhood and sister- 
hood of this earth, as the storehouse of 
God is inexhaustible to the universal 
world ; and conscience, the arbitrator of 
the soul, and the touchstone of the evil 
and the good, whose voice within our 
breast is the echo of the voice of God.— 
‘These, all these, whose varied action and 
movement constitutes the maze of thought, 
the mystery of life, the continuous chain 
of being —God hath given us to know that 
we hold of his hand, and during his plea- 
sure, end out of the fullness of his care,— 
pp. 86, 87. 


Without indicating, as yet, how 
he will manage the momentous ques- 
tion oi the righteousness of inflicting 
everlasting penalties as the issues of 
judgment in events in this life, Mr. 
{rving, in what we proceed to quote, 
exhibits the impossibility that the 
power of the Almighty Judge, should 
fall into the wrong balance, or his 
justice be ever otherwise than even- 
handed. 


Had there not been such an account and 
punishment, God might have spared his 
pains in promulgating any laws for the 
guidance of man. For it has been well 
shown by the greatest philosopher, and 
perhaps the best man* that England hath 
produced, that a law is nothing unless it 
be supported by rewards and punishments. 
And certainly there never was a law up- 
on the earth that was not so supported. 
But if these laws of God were mere ex- 
pressions of his will, not consultations for 
our welfare, having more of rigour in them 


*Locke—in the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding. 
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than was necessary, harrassing life out of 
its natural joy and contentment, and re- 
ducing us all into an unmanly servitude— 
then there might be reason to complain of 
inquisitorial judgment and undue severi- 
ty. But waving the right of the Creator 
‘o have his will out of his creature, which 
isan argument God never uses, except 
when the creature sets himself into a most 
daring attitude—(I know only once in 
scripture it is used, in the sixth of the Ro- 
mans, against a most inveterate and incor- 
rigible fault finder and objector, whom 
there was no other way of bringing under) 
—waving God’s right, which he seldom 
vests his commandments upon, it is most 
apparent from the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, that the happiness of the creature, 
not his own will, is his aim. He had 
thrones, and dominions, and principali- 
ties and powers enow to rule over, if it 
was power he wanted. He could have 
created another world in room of this, if 
he had found his empire incomplete. He 
could have rid the universe of us if we 


had been an eyesore to him—or put us out . 


of the way as he did the angels that kept 
not their first estate. It was an interest 
ia us, a deep and pathe-ic interest, which 
moved him to interfere so often, and 
draw us out of sin, under his own 
good government—to commission counsel- 
lor after counsellor, and to part at length 
with his own well-beloved Son. It is 
manifest from the whole tendency and lan- 
guage of the revelation, that it is intended 
for our happiness. Its name is the Gos- 
pel, that is, good news—it sets forth re- 
demption, that is, deliverance out of 
slavery—salvation, that is, keeping from 
the power of evil, forgiveness, comfort, 
and consolation. [It summoneth to glory 
and renown, to victory and triumph, and 
an immortal crown. It commaundeth not 
fo penance or monastic severity, but to 
honest, comely deeds ; forbiddeth dishon- 
esty, dishonour, and untruth; encourage- 
eth love and kindness; hateth hardness of 
heart and harshness of behaviour; breathes 
yentleness, peace, and charity ; renounces 
strife, war, and bloodshed; knowledge 
it encourages, purity and love still 
more : all these virtuous and worthy 
qualities of heart and life it sustains and 
crowns with the promise of life and bless- 
edness everlasting. Thespirit of the law 
therefore,iz to rejoice the heart, to con- 
vert the soul, to enlighten the eyes, and 
give understanding tothe simple. And, 
if we had leisure to trace its effects upon 
the world, we should find that it hath 
tended in every instance to promote its 
happiness and prosperity. 

Here then is an argument which the 
law hath within itself, in addition to these 
many obligations mentioned above, which 
the author hath upen us for all his bounti- 


ful gifts. It is not only the voice of God, 
our parent, preserver, patron, and friend—— 
but it is the devise of wisdom for securing 
the welfare of the world It is bound up- 
on us not only by early and affectionate 
ties of nature, but by ties of interest—not 
only a bond upon the heart, but a pre- 
servative of peace between man and 
man, and the insurance of the commor 
safety. Thus it hath in it all that gives to 
political government reverence and au- 
thority. It is a constitution of social in- 
tercourse for the wide world, leaguing 
men together in community—owing tone 
locality of jurisdiction or separation of in- 
terests, but embracing human nature, ev- 
ery where, extending from pole to pole, 
and round the five zones of the earth. 
Now, among the many causes, well or ill- 
grounded, against any political institu- 
tion, | never heard any one murmur 
against tribunals of justice and executien 
of judgment. No one ever imagined that 
a state could stand without a judge and a 
punishment. ‘The mode may be objected 
against—the facility or severity—but the 
necessity of the thing was never question- 
ed. Onthe same ground, it is necessary 
to the stability and extension of this uni- 
versal law for the hearts and lives of men. 

While I thus argue from all kind of an- 
alogies, the reasonableness and pleasure 
of responsibility to God, with the neces- 
sity of judgment in the divine as in the 
human procedure, 1 am willing to admit 
that here also punishment should be the 
last direful resource, only to be called in 
when every thing else has failed. Man 
should be tried by every means before you 
have recourse to the crueity of punish- 
ment. Address every nobler part before 
you make your appeal to fear—work upon 
him by every argument to change his 
course, before you pass a sentence upon him 
which cuts him off from repentance, ani 
makes an end of his prospects forever. 
Now I fearlessly appeal to the knowledge 
and experience of every one, if God is not 
slow to judgment, and patient to pursue 
every method of grace and love—wiilling 
to take repentance at any season, to wipe 
all past misdemeanours away, so that we 
will turn and behave towards him with 
affection. In this respect, the divine gov- 
ernment surpasses all other governments 
whatever. A father will take his prodi- 
gal son back to his bosom, and forget in the 
transports of his affeciion, all the follies of 
a child who was lost and now 7s found. 
But a father will not do this many times ; 
once and again, and peradventure thrice. 
But if he find promises vain, confidence he- 
trayed, aud affection unanswered, he is 
compelied for the credit of his house and 
the sustenance oi paternal authority, to 
bid the perverse youth begone, aud to cul 
him off from his inheritance. $0 also in 
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every other association, whether of na- 
ture or of compact. Political adminis- 
trations are less patient, because it is not 
private affection but common interest they 
steer upon, yet even there a first offence 
hath mitigation of punishment, perhaps 
torgiveness—a second sometimes commu- 
tation of punishment—but an old offender, 
one in habit and repute an offender, gets 
the heavier doom. Private friendship 
will hardly cement again when its duties 
have been once violated. In business, one 
who hath been dishonest to his engage- 
ments is not easily trusted the second time. 
There is need for a sharp outlook in all 
the affairs of life; and though Mercy hath, 
we trust, often a glorious pre-eminence in 
men’s hearts asin God’s, still she cannot 
bear to be trampled on or abused ; other- 
wise she steps toa side, and lets Justice 
with her scales and sword come in to 
weigh and determine. But, in God mer- 
cy rejoiceth over judgment. Alla man’s 
lifetime is the reign of grace. Till he 
closes his eyes mercy weeps over him, to 
melt his stony heart. God’s own Son, 
whose daughter Mercy is, weeps over him 
to melt his stony heart—He shows to him 
his wounds, and his cross, telling him he 
hath died once, and could die again to 
tosave him. There is no argument he 
does not use—calling upon us by our an- 
cient noble stock from God derived, not to 
degenerate—calling upon us by all heav- 
enly affections lurking still within us, love 
of excellence, gratitude for favours, desire 
of self-satisfaction and inward peace, to 
attach ourselves to God—calling upon us 
by the asssurance of a glorious regenera- 
tion, and reinstatement in the divine im- 
age through the powerful operation of the 
Spirit, to cleave unto the Lord ;—finally, 
calling upon us by an unspeakable weight 
of glory to be revealed in heaven, to per- 
severe inthe service of God. There is 
nothing noble, nothing tender, nothing 
spirit-stirring, which the Son of man doth 
not address unto his brethren. His words 
drop over them like the tears of a mother 
over her darling child. He watches and 
waits for their late return—he comes to 
their sick-bed suing, and to their death- 
bed he comes praying. He stands at the 
door of every heart, and knocks, Our 
enemies he fought unto the death, and he 
hath conquered them in death. He hath 
singly beat our tyrants, and put into eve- 
ry man’s hand a patent of his liberty. 
And now he goeth about and about 
amongst us, rousing us with songs and 
sweeet melody to rise from slavery and be 
ourselves again. He asks nothing of us 
for what he hath done—he lays on no new 
mastery—but shows the ways of heaven 
and of sinless happy creatures, and craves 
us by the memory of his death, and by our 
own eternal life—all our life long craves 
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us to ke ourselves to be again, the noble 
sons of God as our father was. 

Is this a reign of terror? a reign of judg- 
ment? a reign of punishment? What 
then is a reign of mercy, persuasion, and 
forgiveness ?—He takes no hostages of 
you, lays no fines for the past, no penal. 
ties for the future—free forgiveness eyey 
unto the end, unto sincere repentance, 
Surely God is slower to judgment than 
man is—surely unto the last he putteth 
off—surely there is not any thing he 
would not do, sooner than bring it to the 
grand and fivishing crisis. 

The argument of this discourse thus 
completes itself. Man it seems by all his 
institutions for securing his welfare js 
made for responsibility, and for submit- 
ting himself to judgment, when all other 
methods fail of preserving the peace, 
This is the nature of man, wherever 
he is found and into whatever community 
he enters. God, legislating for man, hath 
adapted himseif to this his nature, placing 
him under responsibility ; yet taking eve- 
ry measure of his wisdom, and applying 
to every faculty of human nature by each 
kindly, noble method, to secure sweet 
harmony ; putting off issues of judgment 
to the last, and not ringing the knell of 
doom until every other note and signal 
hath entirely failed to have effect. There. 
fore, he having taken that course which 
men uniformly take. and admire, is de- 
voutly to be adored for accommodating 
himself so sweetly to our nature and our 
condition.—pp. 89, 93. 


The second and third parts of the 
argument are upon ‘‘ the constitution 
under which it hath pleased God to 
place the world.’ The view whick 
they present of this infinitely inter- 
esting subject is very limited, and 
the course of observation as it ap- 
pears tous exceedingly unphilosoph- 
ical for the want of the early state- 
ment of one of the most appalling 
facts, which the scriptures disclose, 
‘and which human nature publishes , 
—we mean, the fall of man. Mr. 
Irving brings it into view in the 
VIII. part, but if his readers have 
aught of that philosophy which in- 
quires into the reason of facts, the 
better to apprehend their nature, 
they will require it to be set in the 
front,—they will not be satisfied 
with the proof of the perfection o! 
the divine law and their guilt, and 
the subsequent provision of mercy 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
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must look at the ‘‘ constitution under 
which God has placed the world” 
as two-fold—they must distinguish 
between the original and remedial 
constitution, else they are involved 
in midnight mystery, where Mr. Ir- 
ving comes to demand that they 
plead guilty at the bar of judgment. 
The caption of these chapters might 
stand for an index to the whole con- 
tents of our Bible—and no Christian 
preacher therefore should have dis- 
cussed it without setting forth so 
capital a fact in the history of man, 
which has had the mightiest influ- 
ence in giving shape and direction 
to the divine dispensations towards 
him. We can distinctly see how 
our author fell into the choice of the 
course he pursues ; but we think it 
an unhappy one. If the two facts 
be clear on each hand that none but 
a perfect law could emanate from 
God and a perfect law not fail to re- 
main unfulfilled by corrupt man, 
then let us use the scripture as the 
store-house of knowledge, and bring 
forth the other facts that man was 
made up to the law and has since 
fallen away voluntarily, and that to 
man, thus fallen away, Christ hath 
descended—being himself made un- 
der the law, to fulfil its requirement 
and to suffer its penalty. Nothing 
is gained by keeping out of view 
what is set down in the third chap- 
ter of Genesis in large characters. 
In theology, all is as vague without 
the knowledge to be derived from an 
acquaintance with the condition of 
our first father Adam, as it is in ge- 
ology without the fact of the deluge. 
Ifthe justice of that original consti- 
tution be disputed, at least the pre- 
sent depravity of the race cannot be 
denied, and unscriptural reasoners 
must be left to the darkness in which 
they dwejl who receive not ‘‘the 
light of the world.” But repentance 
cannot be enforced, the fulness of 
salvation be displayed, the nature of 
sanctification be evolved, without 
showing previously, that ‘* by na- 
ture, we are children of wrath—that 
our depravity” fs voluntery—the 
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work of our father we will do—and 
consequently our need of the mani- 
festation of God in the flesh, pressing 
as the interests of eternity, and our 
claim to mercy weak as was that of 
our first wretched father when he 
hid himself in the garden. We 
know Mr. Irving’s character well 
enough to assert our conviction that 
he did not withhold these statements 
for fear of the scandal the truth 
might draw with it from his polite 
audience; but we are equally con- 
vinced that had his reasonings run 
more into this channel, which the 
experience of the church for ages 
proves to be the way by which sin- 
ners are brought to conversion, the 
angels had oftener rejoiced over his 
crowded. assemblies. We can fol- 
low him who in the sight of a rain- 
bow utters a high descant upon the 
glories of creation, or who defines 
with Newtonian simplicity its pris- 
matic separations ; but in what dif- 
ferent strain must we-imagine we 
should have listened to Noah when 
he preached righteousness to his 
children, and raised their eyes to 
the memorial of the ever-during cov- 
enant, that God would not again 
cover the face of the earth with a 
deluge. The constitution under 
which it hath pleased God to place 
the world is such, that it is absolute- 
ly required of every ambassador of 
Christ to exhibit from the holy ora- 
cles, how the voluntary earthiness 
of the children of Adam puts them 
into the danger of a fiery deluge, 
from which they can only be deliv- 
ered by the covenant established 
with the second Adam, who is the 
Lord from heaven. 

The subject of the fourth part is, 
‘‘the good effects of the above con- 
stitution, both upan the individual 
and upon political society.’ It is 
singularly defective from the entire 
omission of any notice of the great 
agent, who is the life of the divine 
constitution, so far as saints are 
moulded by it and prepared for the 
‘*preliminaries and issues of judg- 
ment.”” ‘To censure Mr. Irving in 
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the mildest terms, we may say that 
he points us to a state of things like 
that which existed in the interval 
between our Lord’s ascension and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost—and 
such a train of reasoning as he here 
employs to those who have not al- 
ready an unction from the Highest, 
will leave them astonied and wretch- 
ed as were the disciples, when they 
lost the comfort of the personal pre- 
sence of Christ and had not yet re- 
eeived the Comforter. Our author 
eloquently reviews in this chapter, 
some of the glorious effects of the 
guspel in the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries ; but seems all along 
to indicate that the work was effect- 
ed directly by the agency of law and 
motive and example—without the 
presence of the Spirit which is prom- 
ised, and which is essential to our 
flourishing as Christians. So far as 
the Church is under the evangelical 
constitution, the results it effectuates 
are not produced as by a mechani- 
cal agency, and in each step of suc- 
cess the divine volition is to be 
noted—operating it is true mediate- 
ly, through the word and example of 
Christ, but still not unecessarily— 
there being not that in the human 
mind and the Holy Gospel, which 
if brought tegether, will create us 
anew in Christ Jesus, without a dis- 
tinct mission of the Holy Ghost, 
yiving men power to become the 
sons of God. 

As a demonstration to the intel- 
lectual philosopher, we think many 
things in this part admirable—but 
it would have lost none of its philo- 
sophical bearing, and would have 
gained much religious advantage, if 
after exhibiting how perfectly the 
channels and the fluids were prepar- 
ed and adapted to each other, our 
author had acknewledged what in- 
deed he does not deny, but fails to 
notice, that there is a beating life in 
the heart, which to the human eye 
is inscrutable all but in its effects. 
The earth and the seed grain are 
strangely fitted to produce in their 
season the waving helds of corn— 
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but the power which says, let there 
be life each year and each moment 
is only of God. If the rebellion 
that is in sin resists, under the evan. 
gelical constitution, this divine sove- 
reignty, while under the constitution 
of nature it contentedly, without 
more understanding than the brutes. 
submits to it and eats its daily bread 
in the sweat of the brow, in field oy 
work-shop—this obstinacy must be 
broken, or our brother will die. So 
long as men think that there is a 
sovereign cure in the very letters of 
the gospel to be brought out in an 
emergency, it matters not whether 
by cowled priest or friendly pastur— 
they neglect the gospel, and it works 
no other than mortal, humanizing 
changes in them. But wher we show 
that as the sunshine and dew come 
to the husbandman according te 
God’s will,so the new-creating in- 
fluence comes from the truth—and 
that now God is ready to give his 
Holy Spirit—and that it is a solemn 
law of his economy that his spirit 
shall not always strive with man— 
ther the broken heart—the submis- 
sive soul is seen—the ‘Lord save 
or I perish” is heard—and a child 
of sin drops his manacles to walk 
forth emancipated in and by Christ. 

These remarks are not superflu- 
ous although Mr. Irving has in the 
close of the volume, in his eighth part, 
admirably iliustrated the necessity 
and manner of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Every thing, in enforc- 
ing truth, depends upon the orde! 
and well-timed distribution of topics. 

Having expressed a _ favourable 
opinion, in the main, of this chapter, 
it becomes our less pleasant duty to 
add that it had been well, if our au- 
thor had modified his phrase so as, 
at once to express the truth, and 
what we hope was his meaning. 
when he tells us—page 190—‘! 
know how dame Nature of her ow) 
self hath suggested deeds, whicli 
blaze through dark ages like stars 1! 
the vault of night; and [I know how 
bountiful a mother she is still 1” 
bearing sons and daughters strony 
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in virtue, and desirous of glory, ’— 
to which is appended a quotation, 
the use of which is more irreverent 
than the application is just.. Mr. 
Irving speaks of the degeneracy of 
England ‘‘from the Arcadian features 
of old life.’ He surely must have 
mistaken Kenilworth for chronicle 
and never have read Froissart or 
Hollingshead—or be would not 
think “ fairs”? and ‘* prize fights’’ less 
frequent and immoral two centuries 
ago than at present. He says, ‘‘ our 
people are a noble stock :’’—we 
frankly confess we believe the stock 
improves annually as it renews its 
leaves; and when Mr. Irving ex- 
plained—‘‘ you are not the men 
your fathers were’’—if responses 
had been used in the Caledonian 
Chapel, all the people should have 
said amen—the Lord be thanked! 
However we fall out with the times 
we live in, it is always in the pros- 
pect of what we ought to be, not of 
what we have been. 

But we will leave it to our author 
to describe the good effects of the 
evangelical constitution. 


I consider the process by which it dig- 
nifies all the parts of human nature, and 
all the performances of human life, to have 
been already explained in the conclusion 
of the last and the introduction to this di- 
vision of our argument ; but that this most 
important topic of our discourse may 
stand justified before experience no less 
than perception, | hold myself to show by 
three several instances, upou the largest, 
broadest scale, the perfect sufficiency of 
the divine coustitution to regenerate the 
most benighted and the most brutalized 
of mankind. 

Our first instance is taken from the ori- 
gin and first plantation of our faith in the 
most luxurious and vicious quarters of the 
earth—Rome and Greece, and Jerusalem 
and the Lesser Asia. Where it broke the 
bands of personal interest, and made men 
generous to the highest pitch of selling all 
they had, and pouring the price at the 
apostles’ feet; laid low and levelled the 
dear distinctions of rank and place, bring- 
ing the richest with the poorest, the high- 
est with thelowest, to be served at the 
same tables and supported out of the same 
common purse. It nerved afresh the Co- 
rinthian dissolved in pleasure, humbled the 
towering pride of the Athenian, tamed the 
holdness of the warlike Roman. straight- 
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ened the crooked ways of the cunning 
Asiatic, opened the selfish heart of the 
vain-glorious Jew, and knocked off the 
fetter: of superstitious idolatry from them 
all, unsealing the darkened eye and restor- 
ing the abused mind of religion; in doing 
which it peacefully set fraud and oppos!- 
tion at naught, until it fairly overran the 
nations, and seated itself in the high places 
of their hearts, of their lives, and of their 
laws. 

Our second instance is taken from the 
Reformation, when the divine constitu- 
tion smote asunder religious and civil 
bonds, and set nations free, as it were, 
at a single stride: in little more than the 
lifetime of aeman restoring England, Scot- 
land, Holland, halfwof Germany, and the 
Scandinavian nations, toa free use of the 
faculty of thought, which ten centuries of 
cunning arts had been employed to shac- 
kle. ‘Ihe nations shook themselves as 
from a sleep; the barbarous, ferocious 
people, took on piety and virtue, and the 
sacred sense of human rights. The Hol- 
lander roused him from hs torpid life 
amongst his tnany marshes, and beat the 
chivalry of haughty Spain from his shores, 
defeating the conqueror of a new world. 
The German burgher braved his emperor, 
though followed by Lalf the nations, and 
won back his religious rights. The Eng- 
lish under their virgin queen, offered up 
the Armada, most glorious of navies, a 
sacrifice to the Lerd of Hosts. And of 
my beloved native couatry—whose suffer- 
ings for more thana long century do place 
her in a station of honour second only to 
the Waldenses in the militant church, 
and whose martyrs (alas! that they should 
have been to Episcopal pride and Protes- 
tant intolerance!) will rank on the same 
file with those of Lyons and Alexandria 
in the primitive church--of her regenera- 
tion by the power of religion I can hardly 
trust myself tospeak. Before that blessed 
era she had no arts but the art of war; no 
philosophy ; no literature, save her songs 
of love and chivalry; and little govern- 
ment of law. She was torn and martgled 
with intestine feuds, enslaved to arbitra- 
ry or aristocratic power, in vassalage or 
inturbulence. Her soil niggard, her cli- 
mite siern, a desert land of misty lakes and 
hoary mountains. Yet no sooner did the 
breath of truth from the living oracles of 
God breathe over her, than the wilderness 
and the solitary plain became glad, and the 
desert rejuiced and blossomed like the rose. 
The high tempered soul of the nation— 
the ‘“tingenitwn perfervidum Scotorum” 
—which had roused itself heretofore to 
resist invasions of her sacred soil and spoil 
the invader’s border, or to rear the front 
of rebellion and unloose warfare upon her- 
self, did now arise for the cause of reli- 
gion and liberty—for the rights of God und 
the rights of man. And. oh! whata de 
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define in earthy words, the things of 
God and spirit and eternity. The 
trumpet did sound at Sinai—if there 
be a resurrection of the body, mat- 
ter may undergo some transforma- 
tion, which may make sounds no 
useless appendage to the unspeaka- 
ble pomp of the judgment—and if 
all creatures be not endowed with 
an infinite extent of vision, it may be 
necessary to bring them all together, 
and we cannot understand how lo- 
cality is not a necessary quality of 
separate being, though we can easily 
imagine that God could find room 
for all creatures in the day of doom, 
and give them all standing places in 
the great catastrophe. But we seek 
neither to affirm nor deny in the 
matter, although inclined to rebuke 
the extent of our author’s surmises— 
it being clear that the letter of the 
record is not in his favor. Upon 
many subjects, it is important to 
guard our hearers against materializ- 
ing the spiritual language of scrip- 
ture, as for example—when ‘faith is 
regarded as some strange subtle, 
mysterious quality created in the 
heart, rather than the ordinary ope- 
ration of the faculties acting upon 
the objects of revelation; or when 
regeneration is explained as if a new 
man were created, instead of the 
man created anew. Here experi- 
ence and scripture teach us better; 
but let us leave, as far as may be, 
the illustrations drawn from this 
world’s affairs to describe everlasting 
deeds, untouched,—feeling, as all 
human beings must, who examine 
and compare, that our Holy Scrip- 
tures contain the only semblances 
of future doom and heaven and hell, 
which are level to the lowest appre- 
hension and overtop the highest— 
and while upon this subject the va- 
garies of the heathen and the book 
of Mahomet are essentially absurd, 
our visions of judgment are majestic 
as the topmost star in the broad 
vault of cloudless night, while they 
cast a light upon our duty and our 
hopes pure and instinct with divinity 
a$ the sun at noonday. , 
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As a discourse upon the state of 
disembodied spirits, there are man 
things finely imagined in this chap- 
ter, but our limits forbid more than 
the following quotation. 


It seemeth to me that death hath no 
sooner planted his pale signet upon the 
cold brow of our body, than a first initia. 
tory judgment hath us in its hold, a first 
paradise, or a first hell instantly ensueth. 
All the past comes floating down, and all 
the future comes bearing up; they near 
us, they possess us, and the soul is engir- 
dled as it were in a ring of events touch- 
ing her on every side, and communicating 
each one a stound of pain or a relish of 
joy. And there she lieth slaughtered by 
their many wounds or ravished by their 
many pleasures, and so remaineth in a 
kind of trance of misery or ecstacy, till 
the resurrection morn. She dwelleth ev- 
ermore in the ethereal temperment of 
sweet recollections and sweet anticipa- 
tions, brightened into the brilliancy of 
present enjoyments, without any touch of 
their instability and grossnes:—thc spirit 
as it were of every past excellence, and 
the spirit of every future excellence 
drawing near, and holding communion 
with our spirits; or else the sorrow of 
every past sin, and the bitter twang of 
every past induigence, the gall and worm- 
wood of every dalliance with levity and 
folly and lust, the daughters of unright- 
eousness, the remorse of every crime, the 
sting of every untamed passion, and the 
thirst of every raging appetite, all these 
come down from the past; wh.le from the 
cloudy future come bearing up the mist of 
every prejudice, and the gloom of depart- 
ed honours, and the grief of happiness 
for ever foregone, and the terrors of hope- 
lessness and the agonies of despair—the 
spirits of all the furies which people hell, 
with the legion which peoples this world, 
come together to revel it upon our disen- 
gaged soul—those that dwell back with 
conscience, those that dwell forward with 
fear, come launching down to make a 
prey of our poor unregenerate soul. it 
seemeth to me as if the spirit, when it 
left the body, and did no longer taberna- 
cle or converse with matter, hath its con- 
versation with the spirits of all past events 
in its experience, and all future events 10 
its anticipation, and doth lie diffused over 
them all in the purest heaven of delight 
or a saddest hell of grief, according as 
they are good and hopeful, or bad and 
gloomy. ‘Sensation that clouds the mem- 
ory of the past and dims the anticipation 
of the future, isno more. The present 
world is no more, the animal part of man 
is no more, the kaowing part of man which 
held converse with the accidents and 
changes of this world, is no more, Noth- 
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ing is left but the moral and spiritual part 
of man, to make the best of that know- 
ledge of eternity and the Eternal which it 
hath, of that love or hatred of eternity 
and the Eternal which it hath. It launch- 
eth out of the world of sensual pleasures, 
out of the world of vistble beauties, out 
of the’ world of proud ambitions, out 
of the world of avariciaus accumulation, 
out of the world of manual and instru- 
mental employments—And whither is it 
gone? into the spiritual world, whither 
nothing of all this can follow ; and what 
remaineth but disappointment, tedium, 
shame, confusion of face, and every spir- 
ijiual agony; unless while living in the 
midst of these same worlds of occupation 
she was not blinded and befooled and bru- 
tified by them, but kept a sacred rever- 
ence for her moral and spiritual part, re- 
serving the best of every feeling, and the 
essence Of every thought, and the first of 
‘very enjoyment to God her creator and 
her preserver, and soon to be her judge. 
The exordium of the 6th part, 
which is upon “ the last gudgment,” 
exhibits in its happiest form the gen- 
ius of Mr. Irving. He has annexed 
to it the following sentence of com- 
mination against two of the most 
popular writers of the day, Southey 
and Byron—the one, the leader of the 
Church and Court party, the other, 
the titled idol of the radicals. Its 
boldness is not more to be admired 
than its justness. After expressing 
a wish that a poet like Milton might 
arise, who ‘*should draw forth the 
theme of judgment from its ambigu- 
ous light, and give it form and circum- 
stance, feeling and expression, so 
that it should strike home upon the 
heart, with the presentiment of those 
very feelings which shall then be 


awakened in our hearts’’>—he adds— 

This task awaits: some lofty and pious 
soul hereafter to arise, and when perform- 
ed will enrich the world with a © Paradise 
Regained,’ worthy to bea sequel to the 
‘* Paradise Lost ;” and with an * Inferno” 
that needeth no physical torments to make 
itinfernal; and with a judgment antece- 
dent to both, embracing and embodying 
the complete justification of God’s ways 
to man. 

Instead of which mighty fruit of genius, 
thisage (Oh, shocking !) hath produced out 
of this theme two most nauseousand unform- 
ed abortions, vile, unprincipled, and un- 
meaning—the one a brazen-face piece of po- 
litical cant, the other an abandoned parody 
of solemn judgment. Of which visiona- 
ries, } know not whether the self-confident 


tone of the one, or the ill-placed merri- 
ment of the other, displeaseth me more. 
It is ignoble and impious to fob the sub- 
limest of subjects of all its grandeur and 
effect, in order toserve wretched interests 
and vulgar passions. I have nosympathy 
with such wretched stuff, and I despise the 
age which hath. The men are limited in 
their faculties, for they, both of them, 
want the greatest of all faculties—to know 
the living God and stand in awe of his 
mighty power: with the one, blasphemy 
is virtue when it makes for loyalty ; with 
the other, blasphemy is the food and spice 
of jest-making. Barren souls !—and is the 
land of Shakspeare and Spencer and Mil- 
ton come to this! that it can procreate 
nothing but such profane spawn, and is 
content to exalt such blots and blemishes 
of manhood into ornaments of the age ! 
Puny age! when religion and virtue and 
manly freedom have ceased from the char- 
acter of those it accounteth noble. Butl 
thank God who hath given usa refuge in 
the great spirits of a former age, who will 
yet wrest the sceptre from these mongrel 
Englishmen; from whose impieties we 
can betake ourselves to the “ Advent 
to Judgment” of Taylor; *‘*The Four 
Last Things” of Bates; the ** Blessed- 
ness of the Righteous’? of Howe; and 
the ‘**Saint’s Rest’? of Baxter; books 
which breathe of the reverend spirit of 
the olden time. Gdéd send to the others 
repentance, or else blast the powers they 
have abused so terribly: for if they re- 
pent not, they shall harp another strain at 
that scene they have thought to vulgarize. 
The men have seated themselves in his 
throne of judgment, to vent from thence 
doggrel spleen and insipid flattery; the 
impious men have no more ado with the 
holy seat than the obscene owl hath to 
nestle and bring forth in the Arc of the 
Covenant, which the wings of the cheru- 
bim of glory did overshadow.—pp. 207, 
208. 


The discourse is composed of an 
ingenious analysis of our Lord’s de- 
scription of the judgment, and 4 sol- 
emn and affecting application of the 
doctrine of the six charities, which 
the 25th chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel brings to view : ‘‘ the six ne- 


cessary consolations and supports of 


human life, being bread, water, and 
clothing—health, human fellowship, 
and freedom to travel over the 
creation of God.”’ 

The following passage will show 
how Mr. Irving endeavours to suit 
his appeal to the peculiar character 
of his audience. 
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monstration of magnanimity we made. 
The pastoral vales, and upland heaths, 
which of old were made melodious to the 
shepherd’s lute, now rung responsive to 
the glory of God, attuned from the hearts 
of his persecuted saints. The blood of 
martyrs mingled with our running brooks; 
their hallowed bones now moulder in 
peace within their silent tombs, which are 
dressed by the reverential hands of the pi- 
ous and patriotic people. And their 
blood did not cry in vain to heaven for 
vengeance. ‘Their persecutors were dcs- 
poiled ; the guilty race of kings were made 
vagabonds upon the earth. ‘The church 
arose In her purity like a bride decked 
for the bridegroom; religious principles 
chose to reside within the troubled land ; 
and they brought moral virtues in their 
train, and begot a national character for 
knowledge and industry and enterprize, for 
every domestic and public virtue, which 
maketh her children ever an acceptable 
people in the four quarters of the earth. 

Our third instince of the power dwell- 
ing in the divine constitution to renovate 
a people and make them great and good, 
is taken from the present times, and may 
be seen in almost every missionary sta- 
tion over the earth. These, the apostles, 
the true dignitaries of the modern church, 
have addressed their undertaking to the 
lowest aud most degraded of their-species, 
the West-Indian slave, who is bought and 
sold and fed for labour, and differeth only 
from the ox in that he is not installed for 
the butcher’s knife; the Greenlanders, in 
whose misnamed region the green of na- 
ture doth rarelv bloom; the treacherous 
islanders of the South Seas ; the Hotten- 
tots, whose name hath grown proverbial 
as the extreme limit of ignorance.—I 
speak to the dispassioned and well inform- 
ed, not to self-sufficient bigots who will 
not stoop to peruse the narratives of such 
low-bred men, nor degrade themselves to 
turn the eye from magazines of wit and 
fashion to the magazines of methodism and 
religion,—I speak to honest-hearted men 
who love the improvement ef their spe- 
cies however promoted, and crave of their 
justice to acknowledge how the constitu- 
tion of divine truth, when adopted by these 
rudest people, hath brought out the think- 
ing and the feeling man from the human 
animal, as pure nietal is brought out of the 
earthy ore, or pearly honey droppeth from 
the waxen comb; how the souls of the 
converts become peopled with a host of 
new thoughts and affections, and the mis- 
sionary village with a hive of industrious, 
moral, and peaceful citizens, dwelling in 
the surrounding wastes of idolatry and 
wickedness, like the Tabernacle of God 
in the wilderness of sin. Also how the 
missionaries have come into contact with 
the high places of power, and reformed 
the palace of the king, and pacified the 
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spirit of warriors, a' d made bloodshed ty, 
cease. Also how, in our colonies, the 
planters, whom long residence amoug 
slaves had dispossessed of British spirit, 
have come at length to ackuowledge the 
humble missionary, and honour him for 
ihe sake of the good fruit of his labours. 
Thus, asin the first ages, this constitution 
which God hath given to the earth is sti}! 
continuing to advance suljects into a new 
sphere of being, from the animal to the 
spiritual, to disarm the opposition of ite 
focs and to triumph peaceably over the 
earth. 

That religion, pure and undefiled, iy 
brought into the same contact with the ig- 
norant and degraded classes of our coun- 
try, would work the same humanizin 
and dignifying effects, we do therefore 
consider as established by both methods of 
proof, from the nature of the thing, and 
the frequent experience of the fact. In 
those three instances there is every de- 
gree and form of human society which 
the world has seen. ‘The refined luxury 
of the clussical, the feudal wildness of the 
Gothic, the darkness and ferocity of the 
savage, all brought under, pacified and 
ameliorated by the spiritual arts of the 
divine government. And if there re- 
main any one so unreasonable as still to 
misgive of its prevailing equally against 
the abounding ignorance and equity of 
our lower classes, I have the very fact to 
appeal to, the successful experiment in the 
hands of the Wesleyan Methodists. ‘Il hey 
have grappled with the most irreducible 
case of the problem, and fairly resolved 
it. Not in England—perhaps not in the 
wide world—was there a more ignorant, 
dissipated, and ferocicus people than the 
colliers of the West and the North, to 
whom the Wesleyans addressed the Gos- 
pel of Christ with the most distingtushed 
success; in every case working a reform- 
ation upon every individual who joined 
himself to theircommunion. And not on- 
ly amongst them have they succeeded, 
but amongst the lower classes in general, 
throngh all the varied aonditions of their 
life, and al! the varied aspects of their ig- 
norance,—pp. 157—160. 


To conclude our quotations from 
this part, we think the following 
sentence contains a very chaste and 
admirable comparison. 

“The sun never ariseth so glori- 
ous, as when he divideth the thick 
clouds of the morning, and look- 
eth forth from his pavilion of thick 
waters round about him; nor does 
man ever bespeak so much his _ spit 
itual strength, or show so like to 
God, as when he rejoiceth witb a se- 
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rene joy over darkness and trouble, 
and gathers sweet refreshment to 
his glory from the clouds which over- 
cast him.” 

Our author arrives at ‘‘ the pre- 
liminaries of the solemn judgment,” 
in the 5th part; and is met with 
a difficulty rather created by his 
fertile ingenuity, we should suspect, 
than furnished by actual observation. 
He seems to think that Christians 
zenerally put off the time of judg- 
ment to the period when this world’s 
history shall be ended, and the latest 
of its inhabitants be born, and all the 
things which it contains, and all the 
orbs which enlighten it shall have 
undergone the change which shall 
take place at the sound of the 
trump of God. Now, with the ex- 
ception of a small religious commu- 
nity, who, because they have made 
their system suitable to unbelieving 
mei of letters, look larger in the ap- 
prehension of Jearned men, than in 
the more just judgment of the com- 
mon people, all sects believe in the 
essential vitality and consciousness 
of the soul ; and whether they give 
credit to Bishop Horsley’s speculation 
about the state of departed spirits, 
or with the more orthodox, believe 
that paradise, or hell, in the ordinary 
sense of these words, becomes in- 
stantly the abode of him whose body 
is exanimate—all agree that there 
is continuously present until the last 
day of this earth’s being, a series of 
joyful or agonizing emotions, which 
the awards of the day of judgment 
do but confirm and infinitely enlarge 
and acuminate. 

Respecting the forms which the 
judgment is to assume, it appears 
dangerous to decide positively, with 
our author, what they will be. 


[ regard all descriptions of judgment, 
therefore to be only a way of stating to 
us the design of God, as to our recovery 
trom this fallen state and re-admission in- 
to paradise, or our expulsion from this 
purgatorial state of existence and detru- 
sion to the changeless settlements of the 
reprobate. These descriptions are no 


more than, “ Do this and live;’’ *‘in the 
vay thou eatest thereof thon shalt surely 
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die ;’’ uttered ina more expanded form to 


meet the various faculties of human na- 
ture, fancy, judgment, fear, hope, pain, or 
pleasure; but they dono more imply that 
by the forms of an earthly tribunal we 
shall be judged, than the creation of ani- 
mals at first implies the modes of their 
present creation. When the end of all 
things hath come, and the renovation of 
ail things hath taken place, I reckon that 
the bodies of men will start from their 
unconscious state of dispersion and dis- 
solution, as the materials of Adam/’s body 
came at first from their secret and various 
places, or as the earth teemed out her va 

rious tribes; and that the soul will come 
trom its intermediate sojourn, as Adam’s 
soul came, no one knoweth whence, and 
be united to her ancient comrade. So that 
the moment, the sleep of death is broken 
by the trump of God, we shall find our- 
selves, each one ere we Wis, with the par- 
adise of heaven overshadowing our heads, 
or the pavement of hell glowing beneath 
our feet.—p. 183. ; 


It is the least necessary, as well as 
least safe office of a Christian teach- 
er, to define what is allegorical and 
what literally descriptive, in the rev- 
elations of the scripture concerning 
the last revision of the deeds of men 
and their final state. We some- 
times in attempting to remove the 
frame work, shake the edifice. We 
want, in this world, all the elements 
of conception, as to the manner of 
being and acts in the nexts;—we on- 
ly know how to comprebend what 
is revealed of their palpable, pierc- 
ing results, as to the amount of hor- 
ror or exstacy, which the end shall 
convey to ourhearts. We need not 
seek to seta double guard around 
the very words of Jesus Christ, and 
the supereminently glorious visions 
of his servant in Patmos. All who 
reason at all know that human lan- 
guage conveys the faintest possible 
image, but we owe it to the authen- 
ticity of divine revelation to believe 
that so far as it goes, it is accurate ; 
and if upon this, any one shall ask 
us whether we believe in a material 
white throne and visible angels and 
audible trump, we shall simply re- 
ply by asking him to tell us what the 
apostle Paul means by a spiritual 
body—while we answer both ques- 
tions in the single reply, we cannot 
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define in earthy words, the things of 
God and spirit and eternity. ‘The 
trumpet did sound at Sinai—if there 
be a resurrection of the body, mat- 
ter may undergo some transforma- 
tion, which may make sounds no 
useless appendage to the unspeaka- 
ble pomp of the judgment—and if 
all creatures be not endowed with 
an infinite extent of vision, it may be 
necessary to bring them all together, 
and we cannot understand how lo- 
cality is not a necessary quality of 
separate being, though we can easily 
imagine that God could find room 
for all creatures in the day of doom, 
and give them all standing places in 
the great catastrophe. But we seek 
neither to affirm nor deny in the 
matter, although inclined to rebuke 
the extent of our author’s surmises— 
it being clear that the letter of the 
record is not in his favor. Upon 
many subjects, it is important to 
guard our hearers against materializ- 
ing the spiritual language of scrip- 
ture, as for example—when faith is 
regarded as some strange subtle, 
mysterious quality created in the 
heart, rather than the ordinary ope- 
ration of the faculties acting upon 
the objects of revelation; or when 
regeneration is explained as if a new 
man were created, instead of the 
man created anew. Here experi- 
ence and scripture teach us better ; 
but let us leave, as far as may be, 
the illustrations drawn from this 
world’s affairs to describe everlasting 
deeds, untouched,—feeling, as all 
human beings must, who examine 
and compare, that our Holy Scrip- 
tures contain the only semblances 
of future doom and heaven and hell, 
which are level to the lowest appre- 
hension and overtop the highest— 
and while upon this subject the va- 
garies of the heathen and the book 
of Mahomet are essentially absurd, 
our visions of judgment are majestic 
as the topmost star in the broad 
vault of cloudless night, while they 
cast a light upon our duty and our 
hopes pure and instinct with divinity 
a$ the sun at noonday. | 
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As a discourse upon the state of 
disembodied spirits, there are many 
things finely imagined in this chap- 
ter, but our limits forbid more than 
the following quotation. 


It seemeth to me that death hath no 
sooner planted his pale signet upon the 
cold brow of our body, than a first initia- 
tory judgment bath us in its hold, a first 
paradise, or a first hell instantly ensueth. 
All the past comes floating down, and all 
the future comes bearing up; they near 
us, they possess us, and the soul is engir- 
dled as it were in a ring of events touch- 
ing her on every side, and communicating 
each one a stound of pain or a relish of 
joy. And there she lieth slaughtered by 
their many wounds or ravished by their 
many pleasures, and so remaineth in a 
kind of trance of misery or ecstacy, till 
the resurrection morn. She dwelleth ev- 
ermore in the ethereal temperment of 
sweet recollections and sweet anticipa- 
tions, brightened into the brilliancy of 
present enjoyments, without any touch of 
their instability and grossnes:—the spirit 
as it were of every past excellence, and 
the spirit of every future excellence 
drawing near, and holding communion 
with our spirits; or else the sorrow of 
every past sin, and the bitter twang of 
every past induigence, the gall and worm- 
wood of every dalliance with levity and 
folly and lust, the daughters of unright- 
eousness, the remorse of every crime, the 
sting of every untamed passion, and the 
thirst of every raging appetite, all these 
come down from the past; wh.le from the 
cloudy future come bearing up the mist of 
every prejudice, and the gloom of depart- 
ed honours, and the grief of happiness 
for ever foregone, and the terrors of hope- 
lessness and the agonies of despair—the 
spirits of all the furies which people hell, 
with the legion which peoples this world, 
come together to revel it upon our disen- 
gaged soul—those that dwell back with 
couscience, those that dwell forward with 
fear, come launching down to make a 
prey of our poor unregenerate soul. it 
seemeth to me as if the spirit, when it 
left the body, and did no longer taberna- 
cle or converse with matter, hath its con- 
versation with the spirits of all past events 
in its experience, and all future events 10 
its anticipation, and doth lie diffused over 
them all in the purest heaven of delight 
or a saddest hell of grief, according as 
they are good and hopeful, or bad and 
gloomy. ‘Sensation that clouds the men- 
ory of the past and dims the anticipation 
of the future, isno more. The present 
world is no more, the animal part of man 
is no more, the kaowing part of man which 
held converse with the accidents and 
changes of this world, is no more, Noth- 








[824.]} 


ing is left but the moral and spiritual part 
of man, to make the best of that know- 
ledge of eternity and the Eternal which it 
hath, of that love or hatred of eternity 
and the Eternal which it hath. It launch- 
eth out of the world of sensual pleasures, 
out of the world of vistble beauties, out 
of the’ world of proud ambitions, out 
of the world of avariciaus accumulation, 
out of the world of manual and instru- 
mental employments—And whither is it 
gone? into the spiritual world, whither 
nothing of all this can follow ; and what 
remaineth but disappointment, tedium, 
shame, confusion of face, and every spir- 
iitual agony ; unless while living in the 
midst of these same worlds of occupation 
she was not blinded and befooled and bru- 
tified by them, but kept a sacred rever- 
ence for her moral and spiritual part, re- 
serving the best of every feeling, and the 
essence Of every thought, and the first of 
‘very enjoyment to God her creator and 
her preserver, and soon to be her judge. 
The exordium of the 6th part, 
which is upon “ the last judgment,” 
exhibits in its happiest form the gen- 
ius of Mr. Irving. He has annexed 
to it the following sentence of com- 
mination against two of the most 
popular writers of the day, Southey 
and Byron—the one, the leader of the 
Church and Court party, the other, 
the titled idol of the radicals. Its 
boldness is not more to be admired 
than its justness. After expressing 
a Wish that a poet like Milton might 
arise, who ‘*should draw forth the 
theme of judgment from its ambigu- 
ous light, and give it form and circum- 
stance, feeling and expression, so 
that it should strike home upon the 
heart, with the presentiment of those 
very feelings which shall then be 


awakened in our hearts’’—he adds— 

This task awaits: some lofty and pious 
soul hereafter to arise, and when perform- 
ed will enrich the world with a * Paradise 
Regained,’’ worthy to be a sequel to the 
‘* Paradise Lost;” and with an * Inferno” 
that needeth no physical torments to make 
it infernal; and with a judgment antece- 
dent to both, embracing and embodying 
the complete justification of God’s ways 
to man. 

Instead of which mighty fruit of genius, 
thisage (Oh, shocking !) hath produced out 
of this theme two most nauseousand unform- 
ed abortions, vile, unprincipled, and un- 
meaning—the one a brazen-face piece of po- 
litical cant, the other an abandoned parody 
of solemn judgment. Of which visiona- 


ries, lL know not whether the self-confident 
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tone of the one, or the ill-placed merri- 
ment of the other, displeaseth me more. 
It is ignoble and impious to tob the sub- 
limest of subjects of all its grandeur and 
effect, in order toserve wretched interests 
and vulgar passions. I have nosympathy 
with such wretched stuff, and I despise the 
age which hath. The men are limited in 
their faculties, for they, both of them, 
want the greatest of all faculties—to know 
the living God and stand in awe of his 
mighty power: with the one, blasphemy 
is virtue when it makes for loyalty ; with 
the other, blasphemy is the food and spice 
of jest-making. Barren souls !—and is the 
land of Shakspeare and Spencer and Mil- 
ton come to this! that it can procreate 
nothing but such profane spawn, and is 
content to exalt such blots and blemishes 
of manhood into ornaments of the age ! 
Puny age! when religion and virtue and 
manly freedom have ceased from the char- 
acter of those it accounteth noble. Butl 
thank God who hath given usa refuge in 
the great spirits of a former age, who will 
yet wrest the sceptre from these mongrel 
Englishmen; from whose impieties we 
can betake ourselves to the “ Advent 
to Judgment” of Taylor; **The Four 
Last Things” of Bates; the ** Blessed- 
ness of the Righteous’? of Howe; and 
the ‘**Saint’s Rest’’ of. Baxter; books 
which breathe of the reverend spirit of 
the olden time. Géd send to the others 
repentance, or else blast the powers they 
have abused so terribly: for if they re- 
pent not, they shall harp another strain at 
that scene they have thought to vulgarize. 
The men have seated themselves in his 
throne of judgment, to vent from thence 
doggrel spleen and insipid flattery; the 
impious men have no more ado with the 
holy seat than the obscene owl hath to 
nestle and bring forth in the Arc of the 
Covenant, which the wings of the cheru- 
bim of glory did overshadow.—pp. 207, 
208. 


The discourse is composed of an 
ingenious analysis of our Lord’s de- 
scription of the judgment, and a sol- 
emn and affecting application of the 
doctrine of the six charities, which 
the 25th chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel brings to view : ‘‘ the six ne- 


cessary consolations and supports of 


human life, being bread, water, and 
clothing—health, human fellowship, 
and freedom to travel over the 
creation of God.”’ 

The following passage will show 
how Mr. Irving endeavours to suit 
his appeal to the peculiar character 
of his audience. 
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It amuses me mitith to see on what 
grounds they take themselves to be good, 
responsible Christians ; or rather, | should 
say, it chills my blood ‘to think what hosts 
of men are self-deceived, when I look to 
the nature of these awiul tests. There 
are high-toned men, who make a joke of 
the meanness of Methodism, and call their 
churches a sort of shops, by contradistinc- 
tion with other religious fabrics; there 
are a multitude more, who are taken with 
the wealth and splendour and state of re- 
ligion, feeling solemn moods of mind un- 
der ‘fretted arches and long drawn 
aisles,’ and the parade of form and cere- 
mony, and the touching influence of me- 
lodious sounds; but cannot find these so- 
lemn touches of soul, under the mean, un- 
formal rites of other places. Now,I say, 
that these men cannot look, cannot seek 
to pass this awful muster of the judgment 
day. It is not Christ dismantled, but 
Christ invested, thet they fondle ; it is not 
Christ’s hungry and thirsty members, 
but Christ’s goodly raiments, that take 
them with rapture,and they would shun 
the first summons to visit a poor disciple in 
a prison—and they would scorn to wor- 
ship Christ in a conventicle. Now, 1 must 
not be mistaken because | utter unpalata- 
ble truth, asif I looked sour on stately 
services or ample ceremonies. If they 
have a right meaning, and serve good 
ends of tuning the mind, let them be pri- 
zed according to their worth. Neither do 
I disparage mere sublunary and moral ac- 
complishments, but am much gratified 
wherever [ find them to consist with hon- 
esty of heart. But Isay that these will 
not pass the solemn tribunal, if we are to 
take the measure from these verses which 
are before us. There must be a strong 
and decisive attachment to Christ and to 
the cause of Christ, however meanly it 
may be arrayed, however loudly decried, 
— hardly mistreated.—pp. 224, 


The winding up of this part is in 
the very highest style of eloquence. 


But Iseem to myself to mince the mat- 
ter with the world in my wish to embrace 
them with the brotherly tenderness of 
this argument. For upon looking at these 
virtuous avocations of men with a less 
complaisant and juster eye, I do per- 
ceive that they often exalt themselves 
into a head and leading against Christ, 
and become nestling-places for those high- 
faculties of human nature which are too 
high to stoop to be counselled by him that 
is the Almighty. I do find your men 
of honour, arching their proud brows at 
the harmless glories of a Christian: and 
your men accomplished in incorruptible 
honesty, presuming thereupon to claim a 
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free passage into heaven, and setting at 
nought our self-veiling doctrines; and 
your public-spirited advocates of good 
government, | do find sneering upon 
the self-government of the Christian, 
and screening private delinquency be. 
hind public spirit, dying in the faith that 
mere patriotism will save a man,and re- 
quiring the same sentiment to be sculptu- 
red on their tombs. And your philanthro- 
pists, (be Howard forever an exception, 
who appointed for the panegyric of his 
tomb, “In Christ is my trust,”)I do fre- 
quently find magnifying their deeds and 
making them honourable,andplacing their 
everlasting confidence upon their charita- 
ble works. And for Knowledge—she is as 
vain asthe plumed peacock, and stretcheth 
out her neck on high, and calleth to the 
stars of heaven to magnify her greatness. 
The sons of knowledge or fancy, having 
gotten a spark from heaven, or it may be 
from hell, make themselves gods, and say 
unto the populous worlau, What are ye 
withoutus? ‘Truly these, when accurate- 
ly examined, must be pronounced broadly 
out to be no betterthan wicked idolaters, 
each in his proper temple, of the idol that 
dwelleth therein, and despisers of the on- 
ly living and true God.—And we behove 
to speak to them in sterner language than 
we used above. 

Hear, then, ye despisers, and perish! 
Is it a less crime for a philosopher, a man 
of wisdom and understanding, to despise 
God, than for an ignorant and unlettered 
man? Is it a less crime fora sceptred 
monarch to despise the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, than for a labouring peasant 
or a poverty-striken beggar, who earneth 
a poor pittance from providence? Is ita 
less crime for a speculative statesman, 
who knows and covets good governinent, 
to despise the government of God, than 
for a slave who knoweth only the gorern- 
ment of the lash? Or for a man who 
kneweth the sacrifices of mercy, is it a 
less crime to despise the inestimable sac: 
rifice of Christ for mercy’s sake? or fora 
man who sitteth in his house at home at 
his ease, is it a less crime to neglect to 
study the ways of God, than it is for low- 
born, hard-toiled, unenlightened men? 
Whence, then, in the name of sacred 
truth and justice, this whining, puling 
pity, that these sovereigns of their various 
spheres should be turned to the left with 
the throngs which they served to mislead? 
It is both bad philosophy and spurious 
sentiment, that the mind should shrink and 
misgive for their sukes, as if they were not 
the most privileged and therefore the 
most responsible of men. Nay, verily, I 
am for swaying the other way, and pity- 
ing the poor ignorant, misguided man; 
the unlettered, untutored rustic; the 
wretches born under evil stars of vice, 
and bred amidst the coutagions of evi} 
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But my soul is like flint and steel against 
these proud, outrageous despisers of God, 
who, though nursed in the lap of his 
providence, and cast in the finest mould of 
nature, and basked on by the sunshine of 
knowledge, entertain for his ordinances a 
high despite, taste his blessings with in- 
gratitude, aud, but for Death the destroy- 
er, would 1 believe, set up themselves for 
gods, and lord it over the very spirits of 
their kind. No, no; we have enough of 
this sycophancy of the soul, this unbonnet- 
ing of manhood, and selling of even-hand- 
ed judgment in time, to let it go further. 
Verily these qualities, according to their 
estimable degree, have in time that esti- 
mation which alone they sought, and hav- 
ing aimed no further, they will not reach 
any further. God will have a rewarding 
time for himself, a reaping time for right- 
eousness and piety. 
And shall not God have a reaping time 
for righteousness and piety? Shall sci- 
ence reward her servants with knowledge 
and with fame, with honour and with pow- 
er; shall mammon reward his servants 
with wealth and pleasures ; and temper- 
ance reward his servants with health and 
beauty ; and honesty bestow trust ; and 
affection find affection in return; and eve- 
ry grace of life have its season of gain, but 
God alone have no oppertunity of reward- 
ing those who loved him and wrought for 
him and suffered reproach for his namé’s 
sake, despising the rewards of mammon, 
ambition, luxury and pride, and affection 
itself, when they stood in the way of his 
honourable service ! What hinders these 
noble spirits from regarding the Lord God 


Omnipotent who reigneth, and who is sure-_ 


ly higher than they? Why do they not 
stretch out their hands to the tree of life, 
and live for ever? Are they too great to 
come under such asovereign—too learned 
to learn from such a master—too wei! em- 
ployed to have to do with such occupations 
—too exalted to deign a look from their 
several spheres upon the whole dispensa- 
tion, except it be a look ofscorn? Well, 
well! let them have their elevated places, 
and bear them bravely in their gallant 
courses, and nurse their enmity to God, 
and their contempt of his plebeian ordi- 
nances. But let them bear the brunt of 
the judgment which they have braved, let 
them reap as they have chosen to sow. 
What is that to us that we should whine 
and mope with melancholy over them 
more than over others? | 

I hopeI do not frown upon the distinc- 
tions of temporal excellence, which I rath- 
er love and admire as the ornaments of 
time ; but I will not exalt the Genius of 
philosophy or the Muse of poetry or the 
Spirit of patriotism, much less will I exalt 
the base god of lucre, or the demon of pride 
and passion—above Jehovah, the King of 
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kings and the Lord of lords. Nor will J 
admit into my mind that they shall shield 
their favourites, and keep them secure in 
rebellion against the God of all the earth, 
who alone doeth righteously. I think it 
patience enough on the part of the Most 
High to tolerate these, the idols and deities 
of our polished society ; to tolerate them 
in.their power, and their subjects in their 
idolatrous rebellion, fer the length of life, 
and to stand by begirt with grace and mer- 
cy, holding out proffers of forgiveness all 
the duration of time. But, no; it is too 
much that he should yield them a place in 
his heaven, whence he cast owt a more 
knowing, more powerful, more graceful, 
more proud spirit, aud would not endure 
him an instant, but caet him out, and all 
those rebellious though high-minded in- 
telligences, whe since -that time have 
usurped their several places upon the 
earth, and led astray those bands of follow- 
ers, whom we do pity, but will neither en- 
courage nor justify. 


We would earnestly invite the at- 
tention of our readers to this pas- 
sage, most solemn and _ salutary. 
There has come to be a divorcement 
between literature and_ religion, 
which none but a hardened con- 
science can cherish and which the 
issues of eternity will fatally con- 
demn. Persons possessing godli- 
ness, and those who would be shock- 
ed with the charge of impiety, seem 
to think that there is a certain mys- 
terious influence in literature which 
can almost give a sanction to irreli- 
gion, or at least raise that which is 
the very front of the offence into a 
bulwark against vulgar censure. So 
the genius of Shakspeare has been 
not seldom commended as if it must 
open to him the portals of paradise, 
when, in a sane judgment, assuredly 
it is the attribute of yenius to exalt 
into the highest degrees of criminali- 
ty offences against decency and good 
manners and morals, such as these 
far famed plays abound in. It is 
high time for all those who dare not 
attempt a reversal of the law of Si- 
nai, and a denial of the gospel 
of Christ to inform themselves accu- 
rately how tar the admiration of 
works of immoral tendency is allow- 
able—how far their study is to be 
permitted. We would not interdict 
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them altogether, for the same reason 
that we do not turn hermits. We 
may study them in the same way, in 
which we read the sayings of Satan 
and of wicked men reported in the 
book of God—we may separate the 
admiration of the intellect of Satan, 
which the Creator curiously tormed, 
from all feeling of communion with 
the impiety which he alone has caus- 
ed ;—but in human works of genius, 
it is not so easy to draw the dividing 
line, and surely in nothing is the 
principle of evil so awfully incarnate 
as in those immoral and anti-evangel- 
ical works of genius with which the 
literary world is inundated. They 
attract the young heart from the 
remembrance of its. Creator—they 
fill up what should’ be hours 
of religious leisure in manhood— 
they beguile old age out of its few 
remaining moments for repentance— 
they slay their tens of thousands. 
Now as we fully believe that as the 
millennium approaches, the influence 
of literature will increase, and the 
contest between religion and_ her 
enemies sharpen, and as this contest 
will be perhaps not carnal and 
bloody, like the first ten persecu- 
tions—but literary and spiritual, as 
Christianity humanizes the world, 
we think it of infinite importance 
that the friends of God and holiness 
and heaven should know their ene- 
mies—that the line of demarkation 
should be drawn broad and deep— 
and that the silent general sentiment 
of the Church sbould affix the seal 
of approbation upon works of virtue 
and merit, and stain with endless re- 
proach whatever is found to be of a 
contrary tendency. And then sway 
should be given to the apostolic pre- 
cept and the appearance of evil be 
avoided, and the romancers and 
poets of the day left to the degree of 
oblivion which our forgetfulness can 
bestow. 

Among all the exemplifications of 
human depravity, that seems to us 
the most conspicuous and fearful 
which can feed its pride out of the 
power of originating and adorning a 
blusphemous conception, aud giving 
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it flight upon the four winds, and re. 
joicing that it shall be wafted down 
the track of time, and which cares 
not what deadly poison it may bear 
with it and spread far and wide, if 
only the label which tells the author’s 
name be read, and the honors of an 
apotheosis be rendered to him, who 
has sold a lasting inheritance for the 
vain immortality which — perishing 
meti in their ignorance may chant 
over the soul of that fallen Lucifer 
to whom the all-knowing God may 
have already spoken irreversibly, 
“dying, thou shalt die.” Among oth- 
ers, there is one poet of our day— 
Prince in the Satanic school, who 
appears to delight equally in black- 
ening the character of his species and 
blaspheming his Maker. And we can- 
not express the concern with which 
we have seen how another,in our own 
land—although much farther distant 
from him in genius than in impiety— 
is running fast into the same course. 
We have in a former number said 
what we thought of this poet’s genius, 
and glanced in the gentlest manner 
at his irreligion. We fear we shall 
not have done enough to discharge 
the duty of our, station in simply 
warhing the reader and the author 
that there are to be found printed 
in a second edition sentences which: 
have almost made our blood to cur- 
dle. Of this second edition it seems 
not out of place to remark here that 
some at least of the subscribers, rely- 
ing upon what they esteemed no 
doubtful pledge that it was to be an 
editio expurgata, never, thought that 
a volume was to be presented to thei 
containing lines which they desire 
their eyes may never a second time 
light upon. So far as genius goes we 
may say that nothing is of cheaper 
production than impiety, and on the 
score of interest, in the long run, 
nothing dearer. 

Our limits oblige us to hasten to 
an end of our review of the very or!- 
ginal and interesting volume before 
us. A large proportion of Part VIl, 
‘‘on the issues of judgment,” we 
think the least valuable section of 
the book, the author indulging in 
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many reveries as to the condition of 
souls, not authorized by the record, 
and in one place, at least, expressly 
contradicted by it. Compare the 
‘new connubial ties,” page 243, 
with the ‘‘ neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,” of the law of 
the resurrection, in the 20th of Luke. 
The representations here made at 
large, to our mind, lessen that dead 
despair which the scriptures leave to 
brood over the place of darkness. 

Mr. Irving reasons the point, with 
great force, whether the punishments 
of the next world be everlasting, in 
the usual acceptation of the word; 
and proves it most conclusively— 
from the literal expressions of scrip- 
ture—from the fact that this only is 
a world of prebation—from the air 
of importance with which this doc- 
trine is enunciated—from the fact of 
the wretched condition of our race 
through whole continents, at present 
—from the Divine Nature—from the 
falsity of the opinion that all punish- 
ment is for the reformation of the 
offender—from the character of sin, 
and trom the incessant change in the 
divine constitutions which the contra- 
ry idea supposes, which turns the 
Deyil into chief reformer and sav- 
iour, and ships off from the abode of 
darkness its loads of outcasts, to be- 
come heirs and tenants of the holy 
spheres of heaven. 

If any man have the hardihood to 
entertain doubts upon this most fear- 
ful topic of revelation, we commend 
the latter half of this part to his study. 

In the next section, in considering 
the only way to escape condemna- 
tion and wrath to come, the author 
discourses concerning sensual, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual] life —the 
three first kinds of lite being confined 
tothe earth and dying with it, the 
last only aspiring to God, as it is cre- 
ated by his Spirit through the instru- 
mentality ef the word. 


93 


‘While the soul inhereth in the word, 
dwelling and feeding thereon, it ought to 
inhere in the Spirit of God, with whose 
word it communeth ; just as when you 
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hear a man speak, you do not separate his 
words from the soul which utters them, 
unless you believe him a deceiver, which, 
if you believe God to be,1 pray you te 
cast his word aside. For what are words? 
Words, if | may so speak, are a body to the 
soul; finer, more expressive, more varie d 
than the fleshly body. By them she doth 
express her unseen emotions and passions 
to anothes soul, which, catching the mean- 
ing of the same, reacheth fortha kindred 
implement of being ; they communicate 
with each other, they embrace each other, 
they rejoice in each other, they dwell in 
each other, they travel in company over 
spiritual and intellectual worids by this 
airy vehicle of words. Oh, what a glori- 
ous invention is this of words! It makes 
the soul visible, tangible, impressible ; 
enabling it to dwellin many places at 
once over the habitable earth ; it preserv- 
eth the soul upon the earth long after the 
body is dead in the grave ; yea, it breaketh 
the bond of death, and toucheth the clayey 
lips of the deceased with their wonted 
fires. We converse with them, we live 
with them, we cail them from their spheres; 
they come, they tarry, not till the dawn 
of morning, or the crowing of morning’s 
messenger, like the spirit of superstition, 
but they stay with us days and nights and 
for ever ; and we can gather a general as- 
sembly of departed worthies, we can have 
them in our closets, they will instruct us, 
they will exhort us; they will make 
us merry ; they will make us great and 
good, and teach us to fulfil the same 
good and noble offices to those who follow 
after us. 

Such, even such, is the word of God, a 
link between the soul of man and the soul 
of God, a stage whereon heaven meeteth 
with earth, to bless her needy children. 
The spirit of man there communeth and 
consorteth with the Spirit of God. The 
Spirit of God hath also taken the artificial 
body of words, and putteth forth his fee}l- 
ings to call forth the feelings of man; and 
the feelings of man come forth to the em- 
bodied feelings of the spirit of God, 
even as they come forth to the embodied 
feelings of the spirit of man, because 
they are embodied after the same fash- 
ion and with equal favour. And so it 
cometh to pass, that communion with the 
Holy Ghost is engendered, and then the 
airy vehicle of words is nothing ; but if 
the communion faileth, it must be resorted 
to again, as the only instrument given by 
heaven unto men for that sanctifying of- 
fice. p. p. 299-300. 


The IX. part reviews the whole 
argument and is an endeavour to 
bring it ome to the sons of men. 

We shall not attempt any forma! 
summing up of the excellencies and 
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faults of this original and powerful 
writer—they are each equally obvi- 
ous upon the face of the quotations 
we have printed. We think Mr. Ir- 
ving a man suz generis, and should 
be sorry to see others endeavour to 
walk in his armour. Except in the 
case of Jeremy Taylor, we know no 
one who can so successfully copy 
without servile imitation as the Minis- 
ter of the Caledonian Chapel ; he 
holds the finest passages of our best au- 
thors in his mind’s eye, as an original 
genius may have the niodels of stat- 
uary in his studies, and sometimes al- 
most equals,and sometimes surpasses 
the objects of his emulation.—His 
learning is great, and it isall animated 
by a burning ardor of soul. We 
fear however that it is the radical 
fault of his book and his preaching, 
to presume too much upon intellectu- 
al prowess and to forget the direction 


contained in the apostolical example,,. 


given in the 2d Chapter of the Ist 
epistle to the Corinthians. And to 
correct this tendency, our advice will 
savour more of truth and piety, than 
of patriotism, even if there should be a 
large infusion of these qualities incit- 
ing us, if we venture to counsel Mr. 
Irving to abstinence for a season from 
foreign literati, that he may study 
our own home-bred, or rather hea- 
ven-bred President Edwards, than 
whom no man, though his deficiencies 
be many—(none of them in the de- 
partment of reason) has shown him- 
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self a scribe better instructed in the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the manner in which they should 
be developed so as to win souls, and 
recover wandering stars to the order 
and brilliancy which beautify the fir- 
mament of God. 

This will give a tone .of simplicit 
and unaffected solemnity to Mr. Ir- 
ving’s ardour, and make his first ad- 
vance into the field of christian litera- 
ture, but asthe seedling to the harvest. 
In all his march along the line of his 
exalted course, he has the best wish- 
es, which hearts endowed with the 
only true philanthropy, the love of 
souls, can utter. The divine injunc- 
tion is, ‘‘ spare no arrows”—and our 
prayer is that speedily all who are 
gifted with intellect, or breathed upon 
by the genius of poesy, or lifted up 
to the responsibility of ruling na- 
tions, or confined down to the nar- 
row sphere of mechanical empioy- 
ments, may be delivered by the min- 
isters of the cross from the thraldom 
of the great Babylon to which the 
world in its present state is likened, 
and be taught to kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry and they perish from 
the way, when the voice of harpers 
and musicians and of craftsmen shall 
be heard ne more at all, when the 
citizens of the New Jerusalem shal! 
be enrolled,and all not found written 
in the book of life shall be cast into 
the lake of fire. 
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Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing by subscription, a Polyglott Grammar 
of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
Languages, exhibiting the similarities of 
their declensions, conjugations, &c. in a 
tabular way. With copious notes, ex- 
planatory of their idioms and peculiar- 
ities, and an extensive index, to facilitate 
the references to the work. By Samuel 
Barnard. The price to subscribers is not 
to exceed $3, in boards. Subscriptions 
received by Wilder & Campbell, New- 
York, | 


Professor Griscom, of New-York, has 
issued proposals for a new periodical pub- 
lication to be entitled, ** The Mechanic’s 
and Maxufacturer’s Magazine,’’ to be 
published monthly, and to be devoted to 
the Arts and Trades of the United States. 


A new pocket edition of President 
Dwight’s Theology, has been published 
in London, in six pocket volumes, with 8 
copious life of the author, and a potrait by 
Romney. This edition is printed by T 
& J. Allman. 
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An edition of Percival’s Poems is in 
the London press. 


The number of children, from the age 
of seven to fourteen, employed in the 
manufactories of Rhode Island, is about 


2500. 


The Baptist denomination of South 
Carolina und Georgia have adopted mea- 
sures for establishing a College for Clas- 
sical and Theological education, to be lo- 
cated within thirty miles of the town of 
Augusta Agents have been appointed to 
collect funds, and select an eligible site for 
the institution. 


A school of medicine and surgery has 
been organized in South Carolina, and 
measures taken for its immediate estab- 
lishment in Charleston. “ The community 
must be fully aware (say the Commit 
tee) of the importance of our taking into 
our own hands the professional, as well as 
the academica! education of our sons, and 
of the propriety, nay the necessity, of 
their acquiring at home the knowledge of 
our domestic diseases and forms of dis- 
ease; it cannot therefore be doubted, that 
the citizens of South Carolina, will at 
once afford to the proposed seminary a de- 
cided and efficient support.” 

The election of professors, will be held 
on the second Monday of April, at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Society. The chairs 
to be filled are those of Anatomy, Surgery 
Institutes and practice of Medicine, Ob- 
stetrics and diseases of Women and In- 
fants, Materia Medica, Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, and Natural History and Bot- 
any. 

it is expected that the school will go 
into operation in the ensuing winter ; 
each Course of Lectures commencing in 
the month of Nov. 1824. 


From documents accompanying a late 
report tothe legislature af Kentucky on 
the subject of Transylvania University, it 
appears that the funds of that institution 
amount to $141,336,—that its expenses 
for the last year, for the salaries of its of- 
ficers, amounted to $7,850. Its resources 
from the tuition of 118 students and fines 
amounted to $8,505. The number of 
students including a class in mental phi- 
losophy, is 404; Law class 48—Medical 
200—-Seniors 41—-Juniors 31—-Sopho- 
mores 39—Freshmen 13—Preparatory de- 
partment 27. 


The Connecticut Retreat for the Insane 
is to be opened for the reception of pa- 
tients on the first of April. A building 
has been erected on the grounds of the 
institution, which is capable of accom- 
modating about fifty patients, and a pro- 
portionate number of attendants. It is 
zituated on an eminence about one mile 
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from the city of Hartford, and commands 
a delightful view of the valley of the 
Connecticut and of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

A physician well known forhis skill in 
the treatment of insanity, and for his 
kindness to the unfortunate subjects of 
that fearful disease, has been chosen to 
superintend the institution. Under his 
inimediate direction the insane will be 
supplied with whatever is calculated to 
alleviate their disorder; they will be 
treated with the utmost humanity, and re- 
ceive every attention which their unhap- 
py situation may require. By him they 
will be visited daily, and supplied with 
remedies best suited to their respective ca- 
ses, and subjected to the moral regimen 
most likely to restore them to reason. 

A steward and matron of good moral 
character, kind dispositions, and suitable 
attainments have been chosen to superin- 
tend the domestic concerns of the institu- 
tion : and the same qualifications will be 
deemed necessary in the nurses and at- 
tendants, to whose vigilance the patients 
are entrusted. 

Under the immediate care of such a 
physician, and of such attendants, the 
friends of the insane may feel assured, 
that no efforts will be spared to effect, in 
every case a restoration to reason and 
health. Each patient will be treated with 
kindness, and receive the most indulgent 
regimen compatible with his situation and 
recovery. Neglect, cruelty, and unne- 
cessary severity will im no instance be 
sanctioned by those who have the super- 
intendence of the Retreat. 


A gentleman in Rio Janeiro, ina letter 
to a gentleman in New-Haven, says,—Ed- 
ucation is ina very low state in the city, 
and throughout the kingdom. The 
schools in this city, which are few in num- 
ber, are supported by subscription. There 
are nofreeschools. The Portuguese gen- 
eraily seem little inclined to reading. Al- 
though the King has opened his library 
(which is an excellent one of seventy 
thousand volumes) to the people, few of 
the middle and lower ranks improve the 
privilege. Indeed much may be inferred, 
as tothe state of education in the king- 
dom, from the fact that although this 
city is the capital*, the largest by far in the 
kingdom, the residence of the king and his 
court, a place of great trade, and the resort, 
we may suppose, of the greatest abilities and 
most splendid acquirements in the King’s 
dominions ; and of course the centre of 
information, and the seat of science ami 
the arts—there are, nevertheless, no lit- 


* Containing about 200,000 imbhabi- 
tants; a large proportion of whom are 
slaves. 
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erary or scientific societies, no institu- 
tions for tne encouragement and promo- 
tion of the arts, no public schools, acade- 
mies or colleges—inu fact there are none in 
the kingdom. No reading rooms except in 
the Kinz’s library ; few bookstores, and 
those of little note, and there is but one 
printing press and but one newspaper. 

4 fiud reason to believe, that few Por- 
tuguese have ever seen abible. Ifit were 
distributed, and perhaps it might be by 
Avents residing in the place, it would soon, 
no doubt, be in the hands of the priests. 
The influence which the priests maintain 
is very considerable ; but it must be at- 
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tributed rather to fear, than to love o; 
respect.—So little confidence have the 
Portuguese in general, in their integrity 
and honesty, that they are uneasy, and 
perhaps jealous, if they visit their fam. 
ilies in their absence. Yet if they are 
not loved—if they are vot respected— 
they are feared; and this fear would lead 
them to show them whatever books of a 
religious nature were given tothem; and 
thus a book so hostile to their already de. 
clining influence as the bibie, would soon 
be where, if it were not destroyed, it 
would receive little or no attention. 
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The Moral Condition and Prospects of 
the Heathen. A Sermon, deliveredjat the 
Old South Church in Boston, before the 
Foreign Mission Society of Boston and the 
vicinity, at their annual meeting, Jar. 1, 
1824. By Benjamin B. Wisner, Pastor of 
the Old South Church. 

Walking in God’s Name. A Sermon, 
preached before the Education Socicty of 
the Yeung Men ef Boston, on their Fifth 
Anniversary, Jan. 25, 1824. By Samuel 
Porter Wiliams, V. D. M. 

A Sermon, delivered in Boston, Septem- 
ber 17, 1823, before the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at 
their fourteenth annual meeting. By Jere- 
miah Day, D. D.L L D. President of 
Yale College. Published by request of 
the Board. Boston, 1823. 

A Discourse, in which the doctrine of the 
Trinity is examined, and some remarks 
made on Calvinism; delivered at Cohas- 
set, in two parts, on the morning and ai- 
ternoon of Lord’s Day, Dec. 7, 1823. By 
Jacob Flint, Minister of that town. Bos- 
ton, 1824. 

Trinitarians Rational; A Sermon, de- 
livered in the Baptist church, Augusta, 
Georgia, on the 8th February, 1824. By 
W. T. Brantley, A. M. rector of said 
church. 

A Communication from the Brookfield 
Association to the Ecclesiastical Council 
who ordained Rev. Loammi Ives Hoadley, 
over the ‘Calvinistic Church in Worcester.’ 
and Report of the Committee of the said 
Association, appointed to present the same. 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints ; 
A Sermon delivered at Worcester, Mass. 
Oct. 15, 1823, at the Ordination of the 
Rev. Loammi I. Hoadley to the pastoral 
ofce over the Calvinistic Church and So- 
ciety in that place. By Lyman Beecher, 
D.D. Second Edition. 20 cts. Boston. 
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Isaiah’s Message to the American Na. 
tion—a new translation of Isaiah, chapter 
18th; with notes, critical and explanato- 
ry ; a remarkable Prophecy respecting 
the Restoration of the~Jews, aided by the 
American Nation.” By the Rev. J. M’Do- 
nald, A. M. 371-2cents. Philadelphia. 

The Christian Examiner and Theolo- 
gical Review: for January and February. 
No.1. Vol. 1. 

Village Hymns for Social Worship, se- 
lected and original; Designed asa supple- 
meni to Dr. Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, 
By Rev. Asahel Nettleton. Goodwin & Co 
Hartford. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions, Spherical Geometry, and Spherical 
Trigonometry. By Matthew R. Dutton, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Yate College ;—Being the 
Fifth and Sixth Parts of a Course of Math- 
ematics adapted to the method of instruc- 
tion in American Colleges. Howe & 
Spalding, New-Haven. 1824. 

An Examination of Essays on Fevers, 
and other Medical Subjecis, by Thomas 
Miner, M. 1). with some observations on 
their doctrines and practice. By J. L. 
Comstock, M. D. 8vo. Hartford. 

Catalogue of Minerals found in the state 
of Vermont, and in the adjacent states ; 
together with their localities; including a 
number of the most interesting minerals 
which have been discovered in other parts 
of the United States ; arranged alphabet- 
ically. Designed principally for the use 
of persons who have attended mineralogi- 
cal lectures, in making collections of spe- 
cimens. By Frederick Hall, Professor of 
Mathemat ics and Natural Philosophy, and 
Lecturer on Mineralogy, in Middlebury 
College. 8vo. Hartford. 

The Analytic Guide, and Authentic 
Key tothe art of Shert Hand Writing, 
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vy which the language of a public speaker 
may be recorded as fast as delivered ina 
style at once beautifui and legible : being 
a compilation from the latest European 
and American‘ publications, with sundry 
improvements, adapted to the present state 
yi literature in the United States. By 
Me T. C. Gould, Stenographer. 16mo. 
Third Edition. New-Haven, 1824. 

The True Masonic Chart, or Hiero- 
olyphical Monitor ; containing all the em- 
blems explained in the degrees of Entered 
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Apprentice, Fellow Craft, Master Mason, 
Mark Master, Past Master, Most Excellent 
Master, Royal Arch, Royal Master, and 
Select Master: designed and duly arran- 
ged agreeably to the Lectures by R. W. 
Jeremy L. Cross, G. L. To which are 
added, Illustrations, Charges, Songs, Ye. 
&c. Third Edition, with additions and 
emendations. 12mo. New-Haven, 1824. 

Collections Historical and Miscellane- 
ous; and Monthly Literary Journal. Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, Vol. Il. 
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PALESTINE MIsSIon. 


(Extracted from the Missionary Herald 
for February.) 


Journey of Messrs. Fisk and King, from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, through the Desert. 


(Concluded from page 174.) 


Monday 14.—-Hitherto we had general- 
ly enjoyed a refreshing north wind, 
which has served to mitigate the heat, and 
rendered our journey less tedious, than we 
had feared it would be. This morning a 
strong scorching wind from the S. E. com- 
menced. It was indeed distressing. The 
air sometimes seemed as if it issued from 
the mouth of an oven. Many of the 
Arabs bound a handkerchief over their 
mouihs and noses, as a defence against it. 
Aiter riding six hours and a half, we 
pitched our tent on the plain of Loolia, 
near a well of miserable water. The ther- 
mometer in our tent stood at 99° The 
country we passed was full of sand-hills. 
The wind sometimes blew the sand over 
the hills like snow in a storm. This has 
heen a dreadful day. 


[To avoid the heat of the day, they arose 
at midnight, and resumec their journey at 
one in the morning. They continued 


bw ] 
travelling till noon. | 


The wind continued from S. E. during 
the night, aud we anticipated another 
dreadful day. But in the forenoon it chan- 
ged to the S. W., and we were refreshed 
by a cooling breeze. The night was so 
cloudy that not a star appeared. The 
loaded camels, which during the day trav- 
cl like a flock, were all tied together when 
we travelled inthe night. One is surpriz- 
ed to see how the Arabs, who are accus- 
tomed to the desert, will find their way in 
a dark night. After 11 hours ride, we 
pitched our tent at Aboo Jilbana. After 
the heat of yesterday, and our ride last 
night, we al} find ourselves unwell. 


Wednesday, 16.—Resumed our journey 
at five in the morning. Soon came upon 
a harder road than we had found for sev- 
eral days. It was at no great distance 
from the sea. The salt water had over- 
flowed it, and had been evaporated by 
the sun, leaving a considerable thickness 
of salt on the ground. At 2, we came 
upon the shore of the Mediterranean, 
where the waves were rolling, and foam- 
ing, and breaking, in a most beautiful and 
majestic manner. Turning from the sea- 
shore, and passing over a mountain of 
sand, we came in a little while to El 
Arish, a village situated in the desert. At 
Messaoudia, a watering place on the sea- 
shore, the caravan separated, and one part 
took a different route for Gaza. After rid- 
ing ten hours and a half, we pitched our 
tent onthe plain nearthe village. Our 
shekh belongs to this place. When he 
and his attendants met with their friends, 
we had an opportunity to observe a curi- 
ous mode of salutation. They took each 
other by the hand, put their foreheads to- 
gether, and smacked their lips, but with- 
out bringing their faces in contact. They 
repeated this joining of foreheads and dis- 
tant kissing, four or five times, saying, 
© Peace;” ** Well??? ‘*Thank God;’’ 
“How are you?’ ‘Thank God;” 
“ Peace.’’ “ God give you peace.’’ §*God 
bless you.”’ 

In conversation with the Greek, who is 
from Toeat, he told us that there are in 
that place 100 or 150 Greek houses, a 
bishop, six priests, and two churches, 
One priest is from Greece, and knows 
Greek ; the rest understand only Turkish, 
though they perform their service in 
Greek, repeating the words, parrot-like, 
without understanding them. 


| Messrs. Fisk and King represent the 
Arabs as exceedingly profane, in respect 
to the Divine Name, using it with very 
little reverence, and continually invoking 
it in confirmation of trifles and falsehoods. | 
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again, and show me both it, and hishabi- 
tation.” Alas for us! these words were 


fulfilled in a much higher sense, than he 
then anticipated. Wecannot fora mo- 
ment doubt, that he did find favour in the 
eyes of the Lord; and though he was not 
permitted to return to the earthly Jerusa- 
lem, yet his divine Saviour has given him 
an infinitely higher felicity, even that of 
seeing and enjoying the bliss of that Eter- 
nal City, in which the divine glory dwells, 


With feelings not easily described, 
about four o'clock, we entered JERUSA- 
LEM. ‘The scenes and events of 4000 
years, seemed torush upon our minds; 
events, in which Heaven, and Earth, and 
Hell, had felt the deepest interest. 


- 


SANDWICH MISSION. 


Extract of a letter from Mr and Mrs. Stew- 
art, toher mother, dated Lahainia, Is- 
land of Maui, (Mowee) Aug. 30, 1823. 


We arrived at Honorura in health and 
happiness on the 27th of April—found eve- 
ry thing more prosperous and favourable 
than we expected and rejoiced in the mani- 
fest benefit the mission had already been 
to this nation. 

On the 26thof May it was determined 
by the mission that Mr. Richards and my- 
self should forma missionary establish- 
ment at this place under the particular 
patronage of the queen dowager, Keopuo- 
lani, the king’s mother. We embarked in 
the Cleopatra’s barge on the 28th, in com- 
pany with our patroness, and the prime 
minister, Mr. Pitt, alias Karacmoka, and 
reached here on the 3lst. Mr. Pitt imme- 
diately gave us asmall plantation with 
men to work it, from which we are suppli- 
ed with vegetables and fruit. Keopuoia- 
ni commenced building a couple of houses 
for us, and a chapel which was completed 
in abouta month, but we did not remove 
from ourtemporary residence until eight 
weeks had elapsed, owing ina degree toa 
delay in digging a well and building a 
fence around our houses anda store house 
for our provisions, &c. but principally to 
my illness. I was confined six weeks by a 
remittent fever, by which! was attacked 
about a month after my arrival. We are 
now however settled in our own habita- 
tions; and far more comfortably than we 
could have expected, though our houses, 
and all our accommodations are the rude 
workmanship of the natives. Our houses 
stand immediately on the open beach so 
near the sea that the surf breaks against 
our fence at the distance of a dozen yards 
from our door. Our houses are 30 feet by 
20, all one apartment, lined with the 
leaves of the sugar cane and thatched with 
grass, they are about 20 feet apart and u- 
nited by a ranai or rude bower, which 
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makes a very pleasant piazza. ‘The chap. 
el adjoins our enclosure—is a neat build. 
ing of the same material- with our houses, 

and about 100 feet in length and 40 in 
breadth. Mr. Bingham has been with us 
for the last month and the chapel was 
opened and dedicated on the last Sabbath. 
He preached toa very crowded audience, 
including all the prinvipal chiefs (except 
the king who was about 20 miles distant) 
from the words “How dreadful ‘3 this 
place ! this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Previously to this, public worship had 
been conducted under the large tree near 
the residence of Keopuolanai or at her 
daughter’s, the princess Nahienacua. Our 
whole situation is comfortable (for mis- 
sionaries, ) and promising, almost too much 
so for long continuance in this changing 
world. My health is conpletely restored 
and [am more strong and fleshy thau [ was 
before I was sick. Our present situation 
is very healthful ; we havea pure, fresh 
and delightful sea breeze every day, and 

when in the house or shade feel no incon. 

venience from the heat. One circum- 
stance that creates great gratitude in my 
heart, and which I know will give much 
joy to you, my beloved mother, is the un- 
interrupted health of your daughter and 
her son; she is as full of health and spirits 
as I ever knew her to be, and looks almost 
as healthful and blooming as she did the 
winter before she left America. 

You may judge what our feelings are 
on receiving any thing from America, by 
the expression of one of our native boys, 
whois fond of the missionaries and of A- 
merica because they came from it. On 
opening one of my books he found a dea! 
fly among the leaves. [ told him it was an 
American fly, and with a look of grea’ 
pleasure and affection he put his face to it 
and exclained with emphasis, in the na- 
tive tongue, ‘Much love to you, O fly, fo' 
thou hast seen America !” His name is Na- 
hinia, and he ts living with us on probation 
preparatory to being adopted into the fam- 
ily as the beneficiary of the society of 
Cherry Valley. When he is more fully 
tried, I will inform the society ; giving lis 
character, &c. &c. with directions for the 
best way of fulfilling their engagements tv 
provide for him. My letter is called for, | 
must close. R. Intell. 


—-- 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR: 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To the American Board of Commis 
sioners for Foreign Missions, from Jan. 
12 to Feb. 12, inclusive, $5182 55. Also 
$190, in legacies. 

To the American Bible Society, in the 
month of February, §259153. Issue¢ 
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from the Depositery—Bibles, 1962, Testa- 
ments, 1536, total, 3498—value $2150 29. 

United Foreign Missionary Society, 
$917 535; also, $647 50 collected in the con- 
gregation of the Brick Church in Beek- 
man street, New-York, and $504 collec- 
ted in the Presbyterian Congregation in 
Cedar Street. 

American Education Society, $557 99. 

American Tract Soeiety, $165,58. 





The receipt of the Board of Education 
in the Presbyterian Church during the 
last year amounted to $5777. 

The receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. for 
the year ending August 31, 1823, amount- 
ed to $58,777 57. ‘The expenditures dur- 
ing the same time exceeded the receipts 
by $10,570 81. The permanent fund is 
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$32,043 87. The Board has a distinct 
fund for the printing press for western 
Asia (established at Malta) amounting to 
$6417 O3—Also, $6396 13 as a perman- 
ent fund for the support of the Correspon- 
ding Secretary, derived principally from 
profits on the Missionary Herald. 
Connecticut Missionary Society.—The 
amount of contributions in May, was 
$2584 ;—contributions in new settlements 
during the last year, 278; sundry dona- 
tions, (including $2653, the legacy of the 
late Dr. Everest, of Canton,) $3510; in- 
terest on bonds, notes, and stock, $1505.— 
Expenses during the year, $6939—num- 
ber of books sent to new settlements, 
2577—whole number sent since the es- 
tablishment of the Society 47,882, The 
funds of the Society exceed $31,000. 








r a ——— 





@Ordinations and Ynstallations. 


Jan. 11.—The Rev. JAmes Weston, 
over the Congregational Church in Leb- 
anon, Me. Sermon by the Rev. Jonathan 
Cogswell, of Saco. 

Jan. 21.—The Rev. Jonas CoLsurn, 
over the church and society in Leverett, 
Mass. 

Jan. 26.—The Rev. WiLtiaAm MitTcH- 
FELL, was admitted to the order of Priests, 
at Wambia, &. C. by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Bowen. 

Feb. 3.—The Rev. ARTEMAS BoyYEs, 
was installed as associate Pastor of the 
church and society in South Hadley, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Osgood, of Spring- 
field. 

Feb. 4.-—-The Rev. Rurus A. Putnam, 
over the Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Fitchburg, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Putnam of Ashby. 


Feb. 25.—The Rev. SaMUEL MANNING, 


over the second Congregational Church 


and Society in Sherburne, Chenango Co. 
N. ¥. Sermon by the Rev. Jesse Miner, 


of Madison. 


Feb. 25.—The Rey. NaTHANIEL A. 
PRATT, as an Fivangelist, at Shrewsbury, 
N. J. by the Presbytery of New-Bruns- 
wick, Sermon by the Rey. F. C. Henry, 
of Cranbury. 

March 11.--The Rev. MARK TucKER 
was installed over the Church and 
Congregation in Northampton, Mass. as 
colleague pastor with the Rev. Solomon 
Williams. Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Nott 
of Union College. 

March 14.—The Rev. Hector Hum- 
PHREYS was admitted to the order of 
Deacons, at New-Haven, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Brownell. Sermon by the Bishop. 











Piew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


EncLanp.—The British Parliament 
inet on the 2d of February. ‘The king’s 
speech, which was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, his Majesty’s health not per- 
mitting his attendance in person, repre- 
sents the revenue, and the commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests 
of the kingdom as being in a flourishing 
condition. ‘The subject of negro slavery 
We are gratified to see noticed as follows: 

‘‘ His majesty has not been inattentive 
to the desire expressed by the House of 
Commons in the last session of Parliament, 
that means should be devised for amelior- 
ating the condition of thenegro slaves im 
the West Indies. 


Vor. VI.—No. 4. 29 





Ilis majesty has directed the necessary 
information relating to this subject to be 
laid before you. 

His majesty is confident that you will 
afford your best attention and assistance 
to any proposition which may be submit- 
ted to you, for promotiug the moral im- 
provement of the negroes, by an extended 
plan of religious instruction, and by such 
other measures as may gradually conduce 
to the same end. 

But his majesty earnestly recommends 
to you to treat the whole subject with the 
calmness and discretion which it demands,” 

With respect to South America, the 
king mentions the appointment of consuls 
to reside at the principal ports of these 
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again, and show me both it, and his habi- 
tation.” Alas for us! these words were 
fulfilled in a much higher sense, than he 
then anticipated. We cannot fora mo- 
ment doubt, that he did find favour in the 
eyes of the Lord; and though he was not 
permitted to return tothe earthly Jerusa- 
lem, yet his divine Saviour has given him 
an infinitely higher felicity, even that of 
seeing and enjoying the bliss of that Eter- 
nal City, in which the divine glory dwells. 


With feelings not easily described, 
about four o’clock, we entered JERUSA- 
LEM. ‘The scenes and events of 4000 
years, seemed torush upon our minds; 
events, in which Heaven, and Earth, and 
Hell, had felt the deepest interest. 
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SANDWICH MISSION. 


Extract of a letter from Mr and Mrs. Stew- 
art, toher mother, dated Lahainia, Is- 
land of Maut, (Mowee) Aug. 30, 1823. 
We arrived at Honorura in heaith and 

happiness on the 27th of April—found eve- 
ry thing more prosperous and favourable 
than we expected and rejoiced in the mani- 
fest benefit the mission had already been 
to this nation. 

On the 26thof May it was determined 
by the mission that Mr. Richards and my- 
self should forma missionary establish- 
ment at this place under the particular 
patronage of the queen dowager, Keopuo- 
lani, the king’s mother. We embarked in 
the Cleopatra’s harge on the 28th, in com- 
pany with our patrouess, and the prime 
minister, Mr. Pitt, alias Karacmoka, and 
reached here on the 3lst. Mr. Pitt imme- 
diately gave us asmall plantation with 
men to work it, from which we are suppli- 
ed with vegetables and fruit. Keopuoia- 
ni commenced building a couple of houses 
for us, and a chapel which was completed 
in abouta month, but we did not remove 
from ourtemporary residence until eight 
weeks had elapsed, owing ina degree toa 
delay in digging a well and building a 
fence around our houses anda store house 
for our provisions, &c. but principally to 
my illness. I was confinedsix weeks by a 
remittent fever, by whichI was attacked 
about a month after my arrival. We are 
now however settled in our own habita- 
tions; and far more comfortably than we 
could have expected, though our houses, 
and all our accommodations are the rude 
workmanship of the natives. Our houses 
stand immediately on the open beach so 
near the sea that the surf breaks against 
our fence at the distance of a dozen yards 
from our door. Our houses are 30 feet by 
20, all one apartment, lined with the 
leaves of the sugar cane and thatched with 
grass, they are about 20 feet apart and u- 
mited by a ranai or rude bower, which 
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makes a very pleasant piazza. ‘The chap. 
el adjoins our enclosure—is a neat build. 
ing of the same material- with our houses 

and about 100 feet in length and 40 in 
breadth. Mr. Binghim has been with us 
for the last month and the chapel was 
opened and dedicated on the last Sabbath. 
He preached toa very crowded audience, 
including all the prin«ipal chiefs (except 
the king who was about 20 miles distant) 
from the words “How dreadiul is this 
place ! this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Previously to this, public worship had 
been conducted under the large tree near 
the residence of Keopuolansi or at her 
daughter’s, the princess Nahienacua. Our 
whole situation is comfortable (for mis- 
sionaries,) and promising, almost too much 
so for long continuance in this changing 
world. My health is conpletely restored 
and [am more strong and fleshy thau I was 
before I was sick. Our present situation 
is very healthful ; we havea pure, fresh 
and delightful sea breeze every day, and 
when in the house or shade feel no incon. 
venience from the heat. One circum- 
stance that creates great gratitude in my 
heart, and which I know will give much 
joy to you, my beloved mother, is the un- 
interrupted health of your daughter and 
her son; she is as full of health and spirits 
as | ever knew her to be, and looks almost 
as healthful and blooming as she did the 
winter before she left America. 

You may judge what our feelings are 
on receiving any thing from America, by 
the expression of one of our native boys, 
whois fond of the missionaries and of A- 
merica because they came from it. On 
opening une of my books he found a deai 
fly among the teaves. [ told him it was an 
American fly, and with a look of grea! 
pleasure and affection he put his face to it 
and exclained with emphasis, in the na- 
tive tongue, “Much love to you, O fly, fo: 
thou hast seen America !” His name is Na- 
hinia, and he is living with us on probation 
preparatory to being adopted into the fam- 
ily as the beneficiury of the society o! 
Cherry Valley. When he is more fully 
tried, I will inform the society ; giving his 
character, &c. &c. with directions for the 
best way of fulfilling their engagements to 
provide for him. My letter is called for, ! 
must close. R. Intell. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR: 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To the American Board of Commis 
sioners for Foreign Missions, from Jan. 
12 to Feb. 12, inclusive, $5182 55. Also 
$190, in legacies. 

To the American Bible Society, in the 
month of February, $259153. Issue? 
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from the Depositery—Bibles, 1962, Testa- 
ments, 1536, total, 3498—value $2150 29. 

United Foreign Missionary Society, 
$917 55; also, $647 50 collected in the con- 
gregation of the Brick Church in Beek- 
man street, New-York, and $504 collec- 
ted in the Presbyterian Congregation in 
Cedar Street. 

American Education Society, $557 99. 

American Tract Soeiety, $165,58. 





The receipt of the Board of Education 
in the Presbyterian Church during the 
last year amounted to $5777. 

The receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. for 
the year ending August 31, 1823, amount- 
ed to $58,777 57. ‘The expenditures dur- 
ing the same time exceeded the receipts 
by $10,570 81. The permauent fund is 
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$32,043 87. The Board has a distinct 
fund for the printing press for western 
Asia (established at Malta) amounting to 
$6417 O3—Also, $6396 13 as a perman- 
ent fund for the support of the Correspon- 
ding Secretary, derived principally from 
profits on the Missionary Herald. 

Connecticut Missionary Society.—The 
amount of contributions in May, was 
$2584 ;—contributions in new settlements 
during the last year, 278; sundry dona- 
tions, (including $2658, the legacy of the 
late Dr. Everest, of Canton,) $3510; in- 
terest on bonds, notes, and stock, $1505.— 
Expenses during the year, $6939—num- 
ber of books sent to new settlements, 
2577—whole number sent since the es- 
tablishment of the Society 47,882, The 
funds of the Society exceed $31,000. 
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@Ordinations and Ynstallations. 


Jan. 11.—The Rev. JAmes Weston, 
over the Congregational Church in Leb- 
anon, Me. Sermon by the Rev. Jonathan 
Cogswell, of Saco. 

Jan. 21.—The Rev. Jonas Coburn, 
over the church and society in Leverett, 
Mass. 

Jan. 26.—The Rev. WiLLiaAm MitTcH- 
FELL, was admitted to the order of Priests, 
at Wambia, &. C. by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Bowen. 

Feb. 3.—The Rev. ARTEMAS BoyYEs, 
was installed as associate Pastor of the 
church and society in South Hadley, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Osgood, of Spring- 
field. 

Feb. 4.——-The Rev. Rurvs A. Putnam, 
over the Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Fitchburg, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Putnam of Ashby. 


Feb. 25.—The Rev. SamuvEL MANNING, 
over the second Congregational Church 
and Society in Sherburne, Chenango Co. 
N. ¥. Sermon by the Rev. Jesse Miner, 
of Madison. 

Feb. 25.—The Rev. NaTHANIEL A. 
PRATT, as an Fivangelist, at Shrewsbury. 
N. J. by the Presbytery of New-Bruns- 
wick, Sermon by the Rey. F. C. Henry, 
of Cranbary. 

March 11.—-The Rev. MAnk TucKER 
was installed over the Church and 
Congregation in Northampton, Mass. as 
colleague pastor with the Rev. Solomon 


Williams. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Nott 
of Union College. 


March 14.—The Rev. Hector Hum- 
PHREYS was admitted to the order of 
Deacons, at New-Haven, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Brownell. Sermon by the Bishop. 








Piew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 
ExncLtanp.—The British Parliament 
met on the 2d of February. ‘The king’s 
speech, which was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, his Majesty’s health not per- 
mitting his attendance in person, repre- 
sents the revenue, and the commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests 
of the kingdom as being in a flourishing 
condition. ‘The subject of negro slavery 
We are gratified to see noticed as follows : 
‘‘His majesty has not been inattentive 
to the desire expressed by the House of 
Commons in the last session of Parliament, 
that means should be devised for amelior- 
ating the condition of the negro slaves im 
the West Indies. 
29 


Vor. VI.—No. A, 


Ilis majesty has directed the necessary 
information relating to this subject to be 
laid before you. 

His majesty is confident that you will 
afford your best attention and assistance 
to any proposition which may be submit- 
ted to you, for promotiug the moral im- 
provement of the negroes, by an extended 
plan of religious instruction, and by such 
other measures as may gradually conduce 
to the same end. 

But his majesty earnestly recommends 
to you to treat the whole subject with the 
calmness and discretion which it demands,” 

With respect to South America, the 
king mentions the appointment of consuls 
to reside at the principal ports of these 
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provinces which have declared their sepa- 
ration from Spain, and as to any further 
measures, reserves to himself an unfetter- 
ed discretion to be exercised as the cir- 
cumstances of those countries, and the in- 
terests of his own people may require. 

It is plain, both from the speech and 
from the discussions which followed it, 
that England will pursue that policy to- 
wards the South American States which 
her commercial interests dictate; and 
that while she acknowledges the right of 
Spain to attempt to regain her colonies, 
she will not admit the right of any foreign 
state to interfere in the contest. 


Spain.—-All accounts from Spain repre- 
sent the country as far from beimg tran- 
quil. Serious disturbances existed in 
various places. Bands of robbers 
and dispersed soldiers im Catalonia, 
were becoming more numerous as the dis- 
tresses of the province increased. The sol- 
diers of the Faith, stationed at Barcelona, 
were withdrawn to a distance of eight 
leagues, under an upprehension of an at- 
tack from the Constitutionalists. In Es- 
tremadura an insurrection is said to have 
showed itself, and great agitation was ap- 
parent in Andalusia. Couriers are stop- 
ped on the road ; pillage and robbery are 
common, and not unfrequently, individu- 
als fall victims to party spirit and private 
revenge. Inthese scenes the monks are 
said to be con3picuous, preaching that ev- 
ery thing is lawful against the Liberals, 
and that it is doing God service to exter- 
minate tiem. 

The government is making great exer- 
tions to organize the army, and toimprove 
the state of the finances. A convention 
has been sigued regulating the occupation 
of Spain by the French troops, and a trea- 
ty recoguizing a debt to France of 34,009, - 
VO0 francs. The king iias issued adecree by 
which he affects to regulate the commerce 
of South America. All the journals in 
Madrid except one have recently been 
suppressed by royal authority. 


FRANCE.—A naval force has been fit- 
ting outat Brest, the object of which was 
not made public. Late accounts from 
Martinique mention the arrivai of a part 
of this force, at that island ; viz. two seven- 
ty fours, three frigates, and several! trans- 
ports with two thousand troops. 

The health of the king of France is rep- 
resented to be such as to render his hfe 
very precarious. ‘Though Count d’Ar- 
toils is his obvious successor to the throne, 
circumstances render it probable that, at 
no distant day, it will be occupied by 
some other member of the Bourbon fami- 
ly 


Count d’Artois, the brother of Louis 
XVIII. commonly designated by the title 
of * Monsieur,’ is already arrived at an ad- 


vanced age. 


He has had two children, 
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the Duke de Berri and the Duke d’ Angou- 
leme. The Duke de Berri married a 
daughter of the Duke of Calabria, 
the heir apparent to the Neapolitan 
throne; and has left three children,—two 
daughters and a posthumous son, the 
Duke de Bordeaux, now about three years 
old. The Duke d’ Angouleme married the 
daughter of Louis XVI., by whom he has 
had no issue. 

The heir to the crown, therefore, on 
the demise of his present majesty, is Count 
d’ Artois ; then, the Duke d’Angouleme; and 
next to him, the Duke de Bordeaux,—his 
sisters, though both older than himself, 
being excluded by the Saligue law, as was 
the Duchess d’Angouleme on the accession 
of his present majesty. After the Duke de 
Bordeaux comes the Duke d’ Orleans, cous- 
into the king : he has a number of chil- 
dren, but has uniformly favored the revo- 
lutionary proceedings, and can nevei 
hope to obtain the crown so long as the 
present party continue in power. 


GREECE.—Accounts are uniformly fa. 
vourable to thé Greeks. Advices from 
Missolunghi, dated Dec. 10th, mention the 
raising of the blockade of that place by the 
Turks, where they had lost three thousand 
men withtheir artillery, &c. In addition 
to the various successes of the Greeks, it 
is stated that the Turks had suffered a loss 
of five frigates and six brigs, by a tempest 
in the seaof Marmora, and that the events 
of the war had produced perplexity and 
disunion in the Ottoman counsels. Lord 
Byron had been elected by the Primates 
of Missolunghi, a member of their Coun- 
cil, and foreigners are invited to assemble 
at that place, under his command.-+- 
‘T’wo printing presses have been establish- 
ed at Missolunghi, and a daily paper is ta 
be published uader the titleof Chronique 
Hellenique. 


ALGiEeRS.—THostilities have been com- 
menced between England and Algiers by 
the capture of an Algerine corvette of 15 
guns and 100 men, by the English brig 
Chamelion. ‘the Chamelion in company 
with the Naiad frigate, Capt. Spencer, had 
been sent to Algiers to demand, in conjunc 
tion withthe Britishconsu] at that regency 
the restitution of some Christian captives. 
The negociations terrainating unsuccess- 
fully, Capt. Spencer, after embarking the 
consul with his family and the merchants, 
on board his ship, stood out to sea, on the 
31st of December, and in sight of the town 

fell in with, and captured the Cor. 
vette. The Admiralty have given no- 
tice that they will immediately appoint 
convoys for the protection of trade in the 
Mediterranean. 


Sout AMERIcA.—In Mexico the pub- 
lic tranquillity has been disturbed, and 
even the existence of the governmen! 
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-hreatened, by the insubordination of Gen- 


eral Lobato. On the 23d of January, the 
state of things was such as to call for an 
extraordinary meeting of the Congress, 
which, on the 26th of January, declared 
itself in permanent session, and on the 
morning of the 27th, published a decree, 
ordering all officers not quartered with the 
factious troops, to appear for their coun- 
try before ten o’clock, on pain of being 
considered as traitors. In consequence of 
this measure, not less than 800 chiefs and 
officers presented themselves, and thus 
the country was saved froin anarchy and 
civil war. 

The Columbian papers mention the ar- 
rival in that country, of the United States’ 
Minister, Mr. Anderson, whose reception 
vy the government was attended with ve- 

flattering demonstrations of respect, 
both to himself personally, and towards 
the country he represents. 

The Emperor of Brazil has promulgat- 
ed a new constitution, which agreeably 
Jisappoints the fears excited by his recent 
violent proceedings, of his intending to re- 
establish internal despotism, and to replace 
she empire under Portugal. The project 
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of the Constitution sets out with declaring 
that the Brazillian citizens “ form a free 
and independent nation, which adinits of 
another bond of union or federation which 
may be opposed to its independence.’’ 
That “ its government is a monarchy, he- 
reditary, constitutional, and representa- 
tive ;’’ and that “ the reigning dynasty is 
that of Senhor Don Pedro, the existing 
Emperor and Perpetual Detender of Bra- 
zil.” It broadly asserts, that ‘ all powers 
in the empireare delegations from the na- 
tion,” the representatives of which are the 
Emperor and General Assembly. The 
Assembly is to be composed of a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. Both bodies 
ure elective. 

From Peru intelligence is received of the 
total defeat of the Patriot army under 
General Santa Cruz. Discouragement 
and disunion existed in some degree 
among the patriots, but no party was for 
Ferdinand. ‘The continued resistance 
of the Ex-President Riva Aguero, against 
whom Bolivar was about to march with 
3,500 men, added to the distfaction of the 
country. 


REESE Lee 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


We have received letters, newspa- 
pers and pamphlets from various quarters 
containing aaimadversions on a commu- 
nication in our Number for December, en- 
titled Swedenborgianism. Complaint is 
made that the writer greatly misrepre- 
sents those who embrace the sentiments of 
Swedenborg, ascribing to them doctrines es- 
sentially different from those they believe. 
[n givinga place to the following candid 
reply, we are influenced by that disposi- 
tion to truth and candour which we hope, 
will ever characterize our pages,—believ- 
ing, also, that our readers will not be un- 
willing to hear from the members of the 
New Jerusalem Church a statement of 
theirown doctrines. 


Vin. Eprtor, 


The communication in the Christian 
Spectator for December last, entitled Swe- 
dtenborgianism, has been carefully exa- 
mined by many, whose knowledge of this 
subject entitles their opinions to consider- 
ation, and whose interest in the cause of 
truth is deeply concerned in this state- 
ment of their belief. The author says— 
‘I propose to give your readers as clear 
and candida view of this ‘ new dispensa- 
tion,’ as can be drawn from the works of 
its founder, pledging myself to assert noth- 
ing for which I cannot show authority.”’ 
We think that the author failed of fulfill- 
ing this promise, and you have kindly 
g1ven we encouragement that a candid 


communication,in which this is shown, 
shall receive attention. It will not be ne- 
cessary to remark on every error that I 
have discovered. There are several, 
which are calculated to give an impres- 
sion in relation to the system generally, to- 
tally incorrect ; and if these are admitted 
as truths, nothing else will appear in its 
true light. The general spirit of that com- 
munication renders it impossible for me 
to meet the author on his own ground, 
except so far as he deals in statements of 
facts ; and this is all the remark of this 
character, which I wish to make. 

As authorities for his statement, he has 
referred to fifteen volumes of Sweden- 
borg’s works, and several written in re- 
lation tothem. It is too plain to require 
proof, that, after the promise mentioned 
above,l am under no obligation to admit 
any authority except Swedenborg’s own 
writings, The author was well supplied 
with these, and neither he nor myself can 
claim any indulgence in departing from 
them. 

The first error which I shall notice, is 
contained in the following passages :— 
*‘ both he [Sweden borg] and his followers 
claim, that all his writings are inspired 
by God :—that his new dispensation is the 
last and most magnificent of all.”’ p. 618 : 
‘¢Swedenborgians believe that all the wri- 
tings of Emanuel Swedenborg are divinely 
inspired.” p.623. Onthis page the author 


also implies that the works of Swcdenbore 
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assume as high a rank, as the Jewish or 
Christian Scriptures ; and, on page 625, 
asserts that Swedenborg declared himself 
an ‘inspired prophet.’’ 

Every person, who reads these passages 
without previous information, will infer 
that the works of Swedenborg claim, and 
that the new Church concede to them, an 
authority at least equal, ifnot superior to 
the Sacred Scriptures ; and there is noth- 
ing inthe articie, which would naturally 
obviate this impression. 

It was to be expected that some differ- 
ence of opinion would exist among us as to 
the rank, and authority of these works. 
Previous to our knowledge of this dispen- 
sation, our views of inspiration were vari- 
ous and indefiaite, like those which com- 
monly prevail; and it would be strange 
indeed, if atl, on becoming believers in 
these writings, shouid estimate their 
claims in the same manner. I[ admit that 
there is some diversity of opinion on this 
subject; but [I do aot admit that the view 


iven above, is held by any members of 


the New Jerusalem. They do not exalt 
the works of Swedenborg to any thing like 
an equality with the Sacred Scriptures, 
and many would regard a comparison be- 
tween them, as profane. Some of my 
brethren have been careless in their use 
ofthe term inspiration, and it was proba- 
bly from this circumstance, that the author 
was misled ; but he found no authority 
for his statement in Swedenborg. The 
current impression on this subject is very 
erroneous ; and it js hoped that the fol- 
lowing statement will remove it, and es- 
tablish the true distinction between the 
authority which we ascribe to the Word, 
and what we concede to the works of an 
authorized expositor of the Word. Let it 
be understood, that Iam professing to give 
the only fair view of the subject that can 
be derived from Swedenborg, and that so 
far asmy statement regards the essential 
distinction between his works and the Sa- 
ered Scriptures, I profess to give the gen- 
eral views ofthis Church. If it shall ap- 
pear that we ascribe as high authority to 
the writings of Swedenborg, as some other 
denominations of Christians aseribe to the 
Word, still, any statement of our views, 
which does not exhibit plainly the great 
distinction that we make between them, 
must be acknowledged by every one to be 
exceedinzly imperfect. 

The proper distinction between the 
Word and the writings of Swedenborg 
will be expressed by saying, that the for- 
mer was writtea by inspiration ,—the lat- 
ter, by ¢llustration. Respecting the man- 
ner, in whichthe Word was given through 
the prophets and others, see Arcana Coe- 
lestia No. 5121. With some it was merely 
verbal,—the Lord speaking by an angel : 
in others, who were capable of under- 
standing spiritually, there was an internal 
perception of the truth which was com- 
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municated to thei minds by the Holy 
Ghost, and they “‘spake as they were mo- 
ved.’’ In all cases, they were so directed, 
that what they wrote proceeded entirely 
from the Lord, and hence was divine as to 
every word and letter—every jot and tit- 
tle. 

The divinity or inspiration of the 
Word does not, however, consist princi- 
pally in the wisdom contained in the 
literal sense, nor in the manner, in which 
this was composed. What is spoken by 
God must contain the mind of God. How. 
ever low the truth may descend in ac- 
commodation to our imperfection, still its 
connexion with its Fountain is not bro- 
ken: God is still present in it. If the 
truths of the literal sense of the Word be 
accommodated truths, there must be high- 
er senses to them—senses less accommo- 
dated. These wiil be adapted to beings 
of a higher order, or those enjoying higher 
illumination. Still higher than the sense 
of these truths, which is comprehended 
by the most exalted finite intelligence, 
there must be those wide measures of 
wisdom which distinguish and divide be- 
tween finite and infinite—between the 
creature and the Creator; and also that 
which is essential with God himself, 
Whatever, therefore, may be the external 
character of the truths,—whether they 
be historical, poetical, or simply didactic, 
and whether they relate, literally, to 
secular or spiritual subjects,—still they 
contain within them higher degrees of 
wisdom, adapted to superior beings, and 
what are far above finite intelligence. 

This is the great and radical distinction 
that we make between an inspired work 
and ail that are not inspired. The former 
is exact and of divine authority in its lite- 
ral composition, and contains within it 
every degree of wisdom—human, angelic, 
aud divine. The latter contains only 
that measure of wisdom, which its autho: 
comprehended. As authority for this 
statement, [ quote Arcana Ceelestia, num- 
bers 1887 and 9094. 

“Inspiration implies that in all and sin- 
gular parts of the Word, as well historical 
as others, are contained celestial things 
which appertain to love, and spiritual 
things which appertain to faith or truth, 
consequently divine things. For what is 
inspired by the Lord, descends from Him 
through the angelic heaven, and thus 
through the world of spirits, even unto 
man, with whom it is fixed and exhibited 
to view as it is in the letter.’’ “ What 
flows in from the Divine, passes through 
heaven, and is there celestial and spiritu- 
al; but when it comes into the world it 
becomes worldly, containing inwardly in 
itthose principles. From these conside- 
rations it is evident whence and where 
the word hath in it the Divine, and what 
is inspiration.” 

Swedenborg never implies that he wrote 
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by inspiration, nor do I learn that any 
who acknowledge his authority, ascribe to 
his works any other sense than the literal; 
and a person must be grossly ignorant of 
the science of correspondences, who could, 
for a moment, suppose that these works 
contain the essential characteristics of an 
inspired composition. 

We believe, with respect to Sweden- 
borg, that his education, even from infan- 
cy, was, under the divine providence, 
adapted to prepare him for the great work, 
which he was to perform. His attain- 
ments embraced almost every science, 
that the correspondence between natural 
objects and spiritual might afterwards be 
distinctly exhibited. While he became 
thus thoroughly possessed of natural sci- 
ence, his mind was continually elevating 
towards heaven; for knowledge with 
him was never speculative, but practical, 
and thus his goodness kept pace with his 
knowledge. He becatae more and more 
a humble Christian. The “kingdom of 
iol’? became more fully established 
within him, and hence he was continually 
preparing for its full manifestation to his 
view. ‘Thus his mind was exalted by a 
regular process of regeneration, until it 
was prepared fora distinctly visible and 
constant intercourse with the spiritual 
world. This elevation was not a sudden, 
miraculous operation. His own account 
of it is, that he went through this regular 
process of preparation, commencing from 
infancy. The open manifestation of the 
spiritual world was, in a measure, sud- 
den; but whoever reads and understands 
the works which he wrote within the last 
few years preceding this event, will see 
that he was prepared for it. There is a 
height of illumination and a purity of 
sentiment, which will continually remind 
the reader, that he is traversing regions-— 
‘Siust on the borders of the spirit land.” 

When Swedeuborg had arrived at this 
state, we believe that his eyes were open- 
cd,“ tosee every man clearly ;” and that he 
enjoyed during the remainder of his life a 
clear and constant vision of what had on 
some occasions, been exhibited for a short 
time to seers before him. In this state 
of mind, truth was manifested in heaveuly 
light. or, in other words, heavenly truth 
was the lightofhis mind. This is what he 
calls illustration. Others have had the 
interior of their minds elevated into the 
iight of heaven, so as to enjoy a clear per- 

‘eption of many truths, which at other 
times, they would not comprehend; and 
many good men enjoy occasional states of 
this kind at the present day. ‘These are 
states of iliustration ; but they are rarely 
attended with even atransient view of the 
spiritual world. Swedenborg’s e//ustration 
Was constant though not uniformly clear, 
and it was always accompanied with open 
vision of spiritual objects. In this state 


he was allowed free intercourse with spir- 
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its, and was made acquainted with spirit- 
ual things as they actually exist. In re- 
lating what he saw, it is not necessary to 
suppose him under any extraordinary and 
controlling influence. Nothing was dicta- 
ted to him, but he wrote freely according 
to his means of information. 

By illustration he was enabled to un- 
derstand what had been given by inspira- 
tiun, to perceive the internal, heavenly 
truths, which,” as treasure hid in a field,” 
had long remained concealed. There is 
no intimation in his works, that he gave 
any explanation of scripture, except trom 
this alustration ; but this he constantly 
claims. We believe that he wrote honest- 
ly uccording to the measure of his know- 
ledge ; but,he no where claims infallibili- 
ty, and there is no reason for conceding it 
to him. What were subjects of expe- 
rience he could assert ; and all the mean- 
ing that can fairly be attached to his 
death-bed assertion—that he had written 
nothing but the truth, is that he iad pos- 
sessed such means of information as he had 
uniformly claimed, and that he had writ- 
ten honestly. ‘hat his works contain no 
mistake, is not to be believed. We do 
not suppose any being infallible but God 
Himsell, and he that 1s absolutely directed 
by God. 

We have the most ample testimony, to 
the excellence 0: Swedenborg’s character ; 
and from the high illumination and purity 
of his writings, we are well assured that 
they could proceed only from a regene- 
rate mind, elevated into the light of heay- 
en. Wegive him this rank when we read 
his works, and have no hesitation in be- 
lieving what he relates as matters of fact. 
Indeed the principles which his works un- 
fuld, enable us to see that spiritual things 
must be in general, as he describes them. 
‘The doctrines of the church we believe, 
merely because we understand them, and 
see them to be true. We admit no doc- 
trine, nor any explanation of scripture 
on his authority. Some persons may do 
this; but it is no where required, nor is it 
in any degree consistent with the genius 
of this dispensation. It is utterly in vain 
to discuss the question of Swedenborg’s 
sanity and integrity, with those who right- 
ly embrace this system. Their belief in 
its doctrines 1s not increased by their 
knowledge of the sobriety and excellence 
of his character, nor would it be diminish- 
ed, if it were proved that he was insane 
or an imposter. Such are our views of 
Swedenborg, and such is the difference we 
make between bis writings and the Sa- 

cred Scriptures. 

The next error which I shall notice, is 
the author’s assertion that Swedenborg 
levels the Deity to a man.—p. 625. He 
also asserts on page 623 that we admit that 
“ there are three divine essences.’’ I can- 
not better correct these statements, than 
by the following quotations from Sweden- 
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borg. The Word testifies,—* That God 


is Oue as Well in person as in essence, 
that in Him is a Trinity, and that that 
God is the Lord.’’ Doc. concerning the 
Lord No, 90. By the Trinity here men- 
tioned, is signified the essential Divinity 
or Father, the Divine Humanity or Son, 
and the Proceeding Divine or Holy 
thost. Respecting the Humanity of our 
Lord, Swedenborg quotes with approba- 
tion, the following passage from the Ath .- 
nasian creed, which | doubt not will 
gatisfy my readers on this subject. “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God 
and Man; and although he is God and 
Man, he is not two, but one Christ; one 
by the taking of the manhood into God; 
one altogether, by unity of person; for as 
the soul and body is one man, so God and 
man is one Christ.’?’? See Div. Provi- 
dence, No. 162. Our views could hardly 
be better expressed in so few words. Let 
it, however, be carefully noted, that we 
regard the Humanity as derived from the 
Divinty, and not from Mary, except as to 
the merely material part; and we believe 
the merely material part was gradually 
put off in the process of glorification, so 
that the Humanity ceased to be the son of 
Mary, and became only the Son of God. 
In this respect we differ greatly from 
those Trinitarians, who regard the Hu- 
manity of our Lord as similar to that of 
men. Seethe work and No. last cited. 

From this statement it will plainly ap- 
pear, that we do not admit that “ there are 
three divine essences,” and that our he- 
lieving that in Jesus Christ * dweiicth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’’ does 
not entitle us to the imputation of lev- 
elling the Deity toa man. The reader is 
desired tocompare the impressions, which 
would naturally be received from this 
statement and that to which I reply, as 
well in other examples as the present. 

A very unaccountable mistake respec- 
ting the spiritual world is complied in the 
following passage. * The power of the an- 
vels is described as very great over mat- 
ter.”’ p. 619. Swedenborg describes “a 
sensual and material heaven and hell.’’ 

. 625. Whether the heaven and hell 
which Swedenborg describes, be “ sens- 
ual,’’? is not a question, to which it be- 
comes me in this place to reply; but the 
implication in these and some other passa- 
ges, that the objects which he saw with 
his spiritual eyes, were material, is an 
idea so erroncous, that it scarcely admits 
of any reply but a plain contradiction. 
The objects over which the angels are 
represented as havingsuch powers, were 
spiritual—not material. That Sweden- 
borg describes a material heaven and hell, 
the author will not find it easy to prove 
from any of his authorities ; and Sweden- 
borg makes the distinction between mate- 
rial and spiritual objects, so great and so 
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absolute, that no volume of his works cay 
leave the mind in doubt on this subject. 
W hoever willsee the distinction properly 
described, is referred to the treatise on 
Divine Love and Wisdom. Those who 
do not choose to read the whole are refer- 
red to No. 173. ** All and every {thing of 
the spiritual world is spiritual”? Sim- 
ilar spiritual objects to most of those which 
Swedenborg describes, and to which this 
author refers, are mentioned in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures in the visions there rela- 
ted. Every reader can see,that this er- 
ror is sufficient to pervert the whole sys. 
tem, which the author describes. 

The assertions that Swedenborg teach- 
es that “ every inhabitant of heaven and 
hell originally came from this world,’’ 
and that the devils *‘ are all of one race,” 
are calculated to give the idea, that 
other planets are not inhabited: and 
another, p. 622, implies very directly that 
Swedenborg gives no information respect- 
ing the inhabitants of other planets. See 
on this subject the articles at the close of 
the several chapters of Exodus in Acana 
Coelestia. | 

The angels ‘‘continue in their respec- 
tive places, with little or slow improve- 
ment,’’ p.618. Directly the reverse of 
the last part of this statement, is taught 
in the chapter to which the writer reters, 
and in every other that names the subject. 

‘The angels are never permitted to 
turn their faces from the East. How they 
are happy ia this eternal position it 1s dif- 
ficult to conccive’’ p.619. It should have 
been stated that the east is where the 
Lord appears as a sua in heaven, that the 
angels constantly look toward the east, 
means that they constantly look to the 
Lord, and no more fixedness is implied 
then in the words “I foresaw the Lord al- 
ways before my eyes.’? Whoever can 
be happy in acting with a Constant refer- 
ence to the Lord as his light and life, need 
not marvel that the angels can be “ com- 
fortabie or happy” in the same way. | 
have given the true meaning of Sweden- 
borg. ‘See heaven and hell, Nos. 142-3-4, 
Divine love and wisdom, Nos. 129 130-! 
2-3-4. 

On the subject nf correspondence I shal} 
make but a very few remarks, because 
the subject is of too great magnitude to 
be described in this article. After at- 
tempting to give some idea of it, the wri- 
ter, still doubtful whether he understands 
it, says: “ Lest there be a possibility of 
mistake [ quote his (Swedenborg’s) own 
definition of correspondencies. Omnia, 
que in coelis, sunt in terris terrestri mo- 
do; omnia que in terris, sunt in ceelis ce- 
lesti modo.”=p. 20. This is a maxim, and 
nota ‘*defininition ;°’ and its author wa: 
not Swedenborg, but Hermes; and Swe- 
denborg does not quote it. The follow- 
ing is Swedenborg’s—‘ Totus mundus 
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naturalis correspondet mundo spirituali ; 
nec solum mundus naturalis in communi 
sed etiam in singulis; guapropler quic- 
quid in mundo naturali exisiit ex spiritua- 
ii, id dicitur Correspondens.’’ De Ceelo, 
et Inferno, No. 89. 

I will merely remind the author, as I 
leave this subject, that when Swedenborg 
gives a spiritual meaning to one term, he 
‘does the same by all in the passsge, and 
thereby avoids such absurdities, as repre- 
senting ‘‘ understanding and doctrine 
drowned in the Red Sea.’’ See p. 621. 

The assertion that Swedenborg treats 
miracles with ‘*contempt,’’ p. 625, is 
without any foundation. He shows why 
they were necessary at the commence- 
ment of the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations, and why they are unnecessarv in 
the present age, when a more full expla- 
nation of the former dispensations is given. 
At the commencement of the Christian 
dispensation miracles were performed lit- 
erally, as the only adequate natural forms 
in which the works of redemption and of 
regeneration could be represented These 
miracles are to be performed spiritually at 
the Lord’s second advent. ‘Those who 
are spiritually blind, are to receive sight, 
and those who are dead in sin, are to be 
raised toa life of righteousness. Every 
man becomes a real citizen of the New 
Jerusalem, just so far as he has this wit- 
ness of the truth within himself,—just so 
far as the miracles recorded in the Word 
are performed within him spiritually. It 
does not become me to discuss the ques- 
tioh here, whether these spiritual miracles 
render natural miracles unnecessary ; but 
it will be obvious enough to every one, 
that such views as these do not justify the 
charge of treating miracles with con- 
tempt,” nor the assertion, p. 625, that if 
the claims of this system are allowed, the 
miracles performed by our Lord and His 
Apostles were stains and blemishes upon 
their characters and the religion which 
they taught. 

Respecting the several passages which 
make Swedenborg say that his revelations 
are superior to all others, and that this 
dispensation is more perfect than those 
which preceded, 1 need only remark, that 
if Swedenhorg’s works give us a correct 
exposition of the scriptures, those who 
read the Word in this light will under- 
stand it better, and receive from it a high- 
er order of truth, than Jews or Christians 
have obtained : but this light must oe all 
from the Word, and Swedenborg” s works 
are merely assistants towards understand- 
ing it. This isnot] think, the view which 
would be obtained from the above state- 
ment. 

In introducing a summary of the creed 
of this Church, the writer remarks— 
‘* This, it must be confessed, is no easy 
task ; for these writings are so voluminous, 
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so obscure, so unintelligible, so filled with 
chaos and fable, and so frequently contra- 
dictory, that it is next to impossible to re- 
duce the system to a tangible shape,” p. 
623. Most of these epithets are such as it 
does not become me to notice. ‘The 
charge that the writings alluded to, are 
*‘ contradictory,” should have been proved. 
These writings are indeed ** voluminous,” 
but this does not render it diticult to state 
the general doctrines which they teach, 
for they are reduced to a simple form in 
several of the works. It is remarkable 
that the author should not have discover- 
ed them in the Arcana Ceelestia, prefixed 
to the chapters in Exodus. The little 
work, which has been much circulated, 
entitled Heavenly Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem, contains the same. The Uni- 
versal ‘| heology presents them in amore 
extended form, and this, as well as the 
Arcana Celestia, the writer had before 
him. With what success he has examined 
them, shall now be shown. 

In this * suummary” he ascribes to usa 
belief in ‘+ three divine essences.” Upon 
this passage we have already remarked. 
It is the only one in the summary which 
mentions our faith with respect to the Di- 
vine Being; and no other doctrine is even 
named, which any members of the New 
Jerusalem believes to be, or which Swe- 
denborg any where asserts to be, of prima- 
ry rank or vital imporiance. Nota word 


is said of charity or holiness of life, of 
Faith, of Redemption, of en ot 


Regeneration, or of Providence ; and 
nothing that we believe, or that Sweden- 
borg teaches, respecting the Lord or the 
Sacred Scriptures, ‘The Sacred Scrip- 
tures are mentioned in an assertion, that 
we believe they “ ean be understood only 
by those who can explain them in three 
distinct senses,’ We believe that they 
contain three senses, and that it is impor- 
tant to understand and live according to 
them ; but there is not the least reason 
for saying that we believe there can be no 
understanding of the Word, without a 
knowledge of its three senses. The lit- 
eral may be understood, though not thor- 
oughly, without the higher senses. Who- 
ever conforms to the literal precepts from 
love to the Lord and charity towards his 
neighbours, will have his mind purified 
and elevated, so that he will understand 
much of the higher senses. He will not, 
however, be able to see them in a connec- 
ted series, without knowledge of the sci- 
ence of correspondence. 

If the article, to which I reply, were in 
no other respect deficient and erroneous 
in its statements, this summary of the 
erced of the New Jerusalem, would furn- 
ish us abundant cause of complaint. All 


that Swedenborg represents as of primary 
importance, and that we hold most dear, 
is entirely omitted, or so misrepresented 
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232 Leiter to the Editar. 


as to contradict the highest principles 
which we derive from the Word of God. 
But I will not censure; the reader shall 
make his own inferences from the facts 
above stated. It is however proper, that 
I give from Swedenborg some statements 
ef the essentials of religion. From the 
work on Divine Providence | extract the 
following :—‘* There are three Essentials 
of the Church,—an acknowledment of 
the Lord’s Divinity, an ackuowledgement 
of the holiness of the Word, and the life 
which is called charity: conformable to 
his life, that 1s, his charity, every man’s 
faith is; from the Word, he hath a knowl- 
edge of what his life ought to be; and 
from the Lord, he hath Reformation and 
Salvation. If these three had been held 
as Essentia!s of the Church, intellectual 
dissensions would not have divided it, but 
would only have variedit; asthe light 
varieth colours in beautiful objects, and 
as various jewels constitute the beauty of 
a kingly crown.’’ No, 259. 

I have now said all Mr. Editor, which 
my purpose necessarily requires. If in 
any instance, I have exceeded my proper 
limits, your candour wiil enable you to 
see that it was somewhat difficult to ob- 
serve them. Accept my hearty acknowl- 
edgments for your indulgence, in allowing 
me to make this reply. 

SamuEL WorRCESTER, 
Member of the Boston Suciely of the New- 
Jerusalem. 
Gloucester, Muss. Jan. 18244. 


Ina very different spirit from that which 
characterises the foregoing letter, «are 
most of the communications which we 
have received on the seme subject—par- 
ticularly a pamphiet of tweuty pages, by 
M. B. Roche, of Philadelphia. ‘this wri- 
ter, with much zeal and apparent deter- 
ence to his own views, enters upon the 
investigation of the several topies touched 
upon by our correspondent, and seasons 
his remarks plentifully with vague and 
canting allusions to the ‘Westininster Con- 
fession of Faith,’ ‘election,’ ‘ reproba- 
tion, &c. The article to which he re- 
plies, furnishes him with an opportunity 
to show the importance of the ‘ science of 
correspondence’ in explaining * the deep 
mysteries of the internal sense of the Holy 
W ord.’’ Respecting the drowning of the 
Egyptians he says:—* We believe that 
Pharaoh and his people represented the 
false sciences of the natural man, which 
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are ever opposed to the scul’s setting ont 
on pilgrimage for heaven, and that the 
horses represented the intelligences deri- 
ved from this carnal source, and the char- 
iots the doctrines of error founded thereon ; 
and that the Red Sea signified hell. Now 
let us view the whole in connection with 
the words of our opponent. Horse signi- 
fies understanding, and chariot doctrine, 
and this is both new, and astonishing], 
inslruciive, as it leads us to see that alj 
that understanding, and all that doctrine 
which wars against the true Church ot 
God, shall finally be cast into hell, and 
the spiritual Israelites, in true warmth 
and holiness of gratitude, sing a triumphal 
song.” 

Swedenborgians are not the first who 
have discovered that the Bible contains a 
great deal more than it might seem to do. 
Cocceius discerned in every word of 
Scripture all its possible meanings united ; 
and the Rabbins perceived that on every 

oint of Scripture hung mountains of sense. 
Vith these principles of interpretation, 
or the science of correspondence, (which 
seems to us tu be neither better nor worse, ) 
for our guide, the Bible does indeed be- 
come astonishingly instructive ;” for it 
teaches every thing on cvery page; and 
the historical parts are a hundred-fold 
more full of doctrine than the preceptive. 
We may tind in it all sorts of allegories, 
analogies, and hidden mysteries, by which 
to confirm or nullify all manner of creeds 
and dcctrines. ‘Thus a Jesuit may make 
the greater light to mean the Pope, 
and ihe lesser light and stars, kings and 
princes subject to the Pope. Adam Clarke 
may prove conclusively the doctrine of 
failing from grace, from the circumstance 
of the lamps going out, in the parable oi 
the ten virgins, 

A multitude of interpretations may be 
given to the same passage, all equally 
consistent with the text, however inconsis- 
tent they may be with one another. 

In short, ailschemes of doctrine may bh: 
made out with equal facility by this alle 
gorizing mode ofinterpretaiion. The mo- 
ment we adopt it, © the world is all before 
us where to choose,’’ 

The selence of correspondence might 
have given Swedenborzianism an unboun- 
ded ascendency over the minds of men in 
the dark ages, but it cannot hope to mak: 
much head against the progress of know!- 
edge, and especially of biblical know!l- 
edge, at the present day. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


B. N.; Tota; anda Memoir of J. C. have been received ;—also an obituary notice, 


which came too late for the present Number. 


We neglected to acknowledge the re- 


ceipt, some time since of two communications signed V. Wehavea number of valua- 
ble communications on hand which shall appear as soon as we can find reowm for them. 








“rratum, p. 176, c. 2, 1. 19, for prescribed, read proscribed. 











